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And just cedi it an MGB. 



We’re more interested in rous 
ing your spirits with our car 
than our name. So we 
make sure the excite- 
ment of an MGB is 
car-deep rather than 
name-deep or skin- 
deep. 

In fact, in an MGB 
even the skin is pur- 
poseful. Its clean- 
lined envelope is 
designed to reduce 
wind resistance, not 
sales resistance. 

With 18-gauge steel 
for strength. And alu- 
minum for lightness 
where appropriate. 

On the road the 


MGB fulfills its sports 
car promise with un- 
qualified sports car 
performance. 
Its 1798 cc. engine can 
run all day at turnpike 
speeds without breathing 
hard. Its race-proved sus- 
pension gets you out of 
tight spots and into tight 
corners without a hint of 
unsteadiness. And any- 
time you want to bring 
. it to a sudden or gentle 
stop, you’ve got fade-free, 
no-swerve-or-sway disc brakes. 
Take a look at all those cars with 
ferocious names. And at the MGB. See 
which excites you more. An exciting 
name. Or an exciting car. 


MGB: another action car from the sign of the Octagon. 



The 

7-ininute 

interview: 



We invented it for people 
who have other things 
to do besides talk to 
life insurance agents. 

You’re busy. We’re busy. 

So, getting right to the point makes sense 
for both of us. That’s why a Mutual Benefit 
agent offers a 7-minute interview. 

In seven minutes, he’s not about to solve 
your problems, though he may very well 
spark a couple of ideas that will save 
you money. 

The important thing is that you will have 
a chance to see that he knows his stuff 
and to size him up. To determine if he’s a 
person you would find it easy to talk to. 

If you’re interested in further discussion, 
invite him to stay. Otherwise, he’ll be on his 
way at the end of seven minutes. Or, if 
you’re too busy to see anyone right now, 
write for our free booklet, "What you can 
expect a Mutual Benefit agent to do for you.” 

MUTUAI. BENEFIT LIFE 


THE HU1U«L aCttEriT INSUHANCC COMP*NT/Nt«*«K, N.J /SINCE IMS/O'EICCS 
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Next week 

THE 61TH U.S. OPEN is liclJ 
at hisioric Baliusrol. I riini 
there AH’rcd Wriifht reports 
whal happened both on the 
course iind behind the secnes 
in the battle for tioH' s top title. 

THE NEW -INTREPID." lat- 
est l2-nicicr in the Ainen- 
eu's Cup lists, has just made 
her debut. Artist Donald 
Moss and Expert Bill Cox ana- 
lyze her in words and pictures. 

NOBODY LOVES an umpire, 
says Jocko Conlaii. who was 
one in the major leagues lor 2S 
years. He illustrates his point 
wiith a reminiscence about ti 
famous hassle in Ebbcis r-jeld. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Last week Staff Writer Patricia Ryan 
took up the reins of Scorecard. This 
is by no means an idle figure of speech, 
for Pat comes from a distinguished line 
of racetrackers. Her grandfather, Owen 
Ryan. 'The Old Man." was the master 
of Clcaboy Siudin Mullingar, which for 
many years was regarded as the leading 
stud in the British Isles. When Pat’s 
father. Jim Ryan, was 14. The Old Man 
decided his boy had no eye for a horse 
and shipped himoff to England to make 
his fortune in a dye works. To little 
avail. Jim took to riding in amateur 
steeplechase races on weekends. In his 
prime, he stood 6 feet but could waste 
down to 135; now he’s several inches 
shorter, on accountofbreakinghisback 
so many times. Jim was fired from the 
dye works after he raced against his 
boss. Major Holliday, and beat him by 
a head, whereupon he turned pro. The 
kind of man Jim Ryan was, he married 
Pat’s mother in Dublin at 6 a.m. inorder 
to get to England in time to ride in a 
race. He later became a trainer and is 
now an esteemed buyer and seller of 
racehorses; indeed, Taltcrsalls. Lon- 
don’s legendary auctioneers, recently 
said Jim Ryan was the second-best 
judge of horseflesh in their 200-ycar 
history, which would have maddened 
The Old Man were he alive. Owen 
Ryan was adjudged only fourth best. 



Pat was initiated early into the mys- 
teries of racing. She recalls her father, 
attired in a tuxedo after a night in the 
ca.sinos of Saratoga, waking her sister, 
her brother and herself at 3 a.m. and 
positioning them with flashlights at, re- 
spectively. the half-mile, three-eighths 
and quarter poles. The Ryan children 
were instructed to turn on their flash- 
lights when Daddy’s horse went by. 
Although the dockers were outwitted, 
someone in the stable ratted and the 
Ryan horse went off at 2 to 1. Pat her- 
self docs not bet. ’’I guess," she says, 
■’it's because 1 saw the family fortune at 
stake too many times.” 

But she owns racehorses. Pat and her 
brother were partners in Anxious Mo- 
ment, who once finished second to 
Round Table, and she is presently sup- 
porting two mares, three foals and a 2- 
year-old. Naturally, her dad has 
trained Pal’s horses. "He gives me the 
excuses trainers always give owners.” 
she says. “But I know them all." 

Pat came to us as a secretary in 1960, 
after four years with The Jockey Club, 
where, she says, "I used to do the col- 
ors." Which means she registered rac- 
ing colors (Pat’s arc royal blue, white 
sa.sh and cap) and then painted them 
on little cards. "My dragons and sea 
horses were never very professional- 
looking,” she says. She has become, 
however, a very professional writer. 

Before taking over ScoRtC ARD. Pat 
did the People section, wrote several 
golf stories (she took one lesson, got 
four blisters and would rather fish for 
salmon) and covered harness racing. 
This spring she won the John Hervey 
Award and its S600forthe best harness- 
racing story of 1966. If you think this 
entirely pleased her father, you don’t 
know how TTioroughbred people feel 
about the animals they call jugheads. 
Jim Ryan purportedly said; "I never 
thought I’d see a Ryan in the shafts." 
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Run away. 



To Hawaii or Sydney. To Tahiti or Tolyo. Let us show 

you the way. Pan Am*, first to fly the Pacific, has always had more Pacific places 
than anybody. And now our individual Economy Tour Fares to many parts of the 
Pacific make it easier than ever to fly away. Just ask your Pan Am Travel Agent. 
Or us. And then, take off knowing you’ve chosen the best there is. It’s a good feel- 
ing. Wherever you’re running away to. 

World's most experienced airline S 
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Family fun on one of our 100,000 lakes 


Manitoba ’67 where the action is! 


Manitoba's clear lakes, clean beaches, modern resorts, unexcelled 
fishing and scenic parkland are a vacationer's delight. And there's 
lots more for your summer enjoyment this Centennial Year. 
There's the famous Musical Ride of the R.C.M.P. (Winnipeg July 
3-5), exciting rodeos (Morris July 18-22 and Swan River July 
24-26), colourful exhibitions, regattas and many more spectacular 
events. Join us in magnificent Manitoba this summer for a 
refreshing, entertaining vacation ! 

For more information on Canada's Vacation Heartland, please 
send us the coupon. 



See the Pan-American 
Gamas in Winnipeg 
(July 22 to August 7), 
with over 400 events in 
23 different sports. 


DEPARTMENT OF TOURISM & RECREATION 
7455 Legislative Building 



CANADA'S VACATION HEARTLAND 
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All 

weekend 

long- 

Sports Come Alive At :25 


It's a whole new ballgame every weekend. Twist a dial 
once an hour... activate a "hot line" that can reach 
any spot in the worid instantaneously... stay with it 
for a brief few minutes and you're automatically 
best-informed on that hour's sports action... hours 
ahead of the rest of the nation. 

Our game plan is simple; Be everywhere the action 
is... twenty-four times a weekend. Locker room, 
front office, a critical putl on the 18th green, the 
last swing of a no-hitter, they all come alive at 25 
minutes after the hour on your "hot line" to sports 
action... the oniy one in town. 
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If you haven't hit a 
“Sweet Shot’’ Golf Ball, 
you're making the 
game of golf tougher 
than it needs to be. 


' V 



^ Burke-UJarthinaton 

VICTOR eOLF CO. 

83S0 North Lehigh Avenue, 

Morton Grove, Illinois 600^ 

A Product or Victor Comptomotor Corpofotioit 


GET A SUP-PROOF GRIP 
ON YOUR GAME! 



it NMd partpIraUM WMi*t fan POWER MIP 


it CaiorltH, ■OoriMt, laMlttritale, uO 
1M% scthta-la plattle ton* cMUInr 
it Mack Kara eHactlva ttua ai« fatklaaed 
raaia — para tkarm plastic 
* Oaat act "tall«>ap" aa Paa da a aiofiaC 
aatfeatiaitleallp bi prafaaaiaaalt 

FOR GOLF, TENNIS, BOWLING 
-WHEREVER GOOD GRIP IS 
ESSENTIAL 
Oittributora Wantad 
IF NOT AVAILABLC AT YOUR 
FAVORITI SPORTIN6 GOODS DEALER— 

SEND MA* TOt 


DEPT ai - BOX 525, CANTON. OHIO ^ 



BOOKTALK 

In lh« name of conservation, a lamed old 
mountain landmark vanished overnight 

I n the earU morning hours of January 25. 

1965, half a dozen promincni members of 
the New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment made their way through deep snow to 
the top of a h'gh ridge in the Calskitl Moun- 
tains. There, as furtiselv as a band of pyro- 
maniacs, they set fire to one of the most 
famous and fashionable resort hotels in 
American history. Roland Van Zandl, in 
7/ie Cafskil/ Afiitiiinim f/otise < Rutgers VJni- 
tersity Press. Sir.5G>, says they aeled "in 
necessary secrecy." By 6 o'clock the last 
remnants of the old hotel were consumed in 
a monstrous bla/c that was visible to awak- 
ening householders in villages along (he 
Hudson River. 

The author docs not blame anyone for the 
terrible end of the hotel, (hough he certainly 
suggests that the local residents should have 
waked up to the danger facing it long he- 
fore. If any commercial building could be 
classed as an historic monument, the Cais- 
kill Mountain House was it. brcctcd lirsl in 
182.5 as a shelter for those hardy enough to 
climb a disused tannery road for the sake 
of a great view of the valley and the moiin- 
luins. it grew within two years to a three- 
story structure with 611 rooms and a magnifi- 
cent columned veranda. Through the genius 
of Charles Beach, a small-town stagecoach 
operator, the hotel was transformed in time 
into a mountain aer'c boasting more than 
.500 rooms and a river frontage of 190 fcci. 
Its long row of Corinthian columns was en- 
ticingly visible to passengers on passing 
ships. Some .50 of its best bedrtHims faced 
directly east. These were reserved for such 
favxsrcd guests as Washington Irving, W il- 
liam Cullen Bryant. Jenny Lind, Ulysses S. 
Grant and Oscar W itdc. all of whom were 
happy to be awakened at dawn so they 
could enjoy the sunrises for which the area 
was famous and lor which the Mountain 
House provided (he best of all views. 

Thomas Cole made many paintings of the 
hotel, as did Frederick Church and innum- 
erable lesser artists of the Hudson River 
.School. (There are 45 paintings among the 
103 illiisiralions in T/te Calskill MouiUiiiii 
House, including four in color.) Henry 
James. Bayard Taylor. Harriet Mariincau 
and most of the European authors of travel 
books wrote enthusiastically about it. no 
matter how critical they were of AnKTican 
culture in general. 

All of this IS remarkable since the Moun- 
tain House, as a mutter of policy, gave (hem 
little to write about. Its management took 
pride in the fact that nothing ever happened 
there. A vague, unlocalized sensation of 
happiness suffuses all descriptions of life at 


the famous hotel. Even Oscar Wilde, who 
behaved scandalously almost everywhere 
else, passed his vacation at the Mountain 
House coaching children for an amateur 
theatrical. 

There were no murders, no memorable 
robberies, not even many complaints, except 
the perennial one that the costs (S4 to S5 per 
day in 189.5) were too high. Since there was 
one employee for every guest, however, the 
service was gotnl enough to keep these at a 
minimum. 

What doomed the Mountain House was 
that it lay within an area set aside in 1885 
as the Catskill Slate Forest Preserve. Under 
the New York constitution land subsequent- 
ly acquired by the state within that preserve 
had to be kept "forever wild.” After years of 
success, the .Mountain House fell upon hard 
times in the pcriixl between World Wars I 
and 11. and in 1943 it closed for good. A 
small-Uvwn banker. Milo Claude Moseman. 
who had been a bellboy in the hotel, tried 
to save it. but the budding had deteriorated 
to the point where no comnKrcial use could 
be made of it. The New York State Conserva- 
tion Department gradually acquired most of 
the -5,(XM)-acrc grounds around the hotel, but 
the very law thii protected the wilderness 
in which the Mountain House stood would 
have dtximed the building had the state pur- 
chased the entire property. The law preserv- 
ing the forest "absolutely prohibited" the 
Conservation Department from buying any 
land that contained standing buildings, 
writes Van Zandt, "without their prelimi- 
nary destruction." 

Despite this, m April 1962. the Conser- 
vation IX’partmcnt bought the property 
from Moseman's heirs for 561,000. The 
building was a gigantic ruin by that time 
and a danger to trespassing hikers. In this 
most carefully phrased and nKiiculously re- 
searched book. Dr. Van Zandt is generous 
in apportioning responsibility for its loss. 
"I here is no question here of praise or 
blame," he says. "The state acted in g(H>d 
faith and, indeed, up to the very limits of its 
constitutional authority." But the general 
reader is likely to wonder; Was the purpose 
of the law establishing the perpetuation of 
the forest really served by burning a struc- 
ture whose tradition was so much u pan of 
it? Should conservation be concerned only 
with trees'.’ One gets the feeling as he reads 
that the officials involved were almost eager 
to sec the old hotel go. like a posse at hang- 
ing time. "Everything had been perfectly 
limed and co-ordinated," writes Van Zandt. 
"The Signs and omens i>r success could not 
have been more auspicious; the mixm shone 
brightly— there was hardly need of flash- 
lights . . in all the towns and vilkagcs, 
above and below, the people slept." Th's 
disquieting bisok makes one wonder what 
other historic treasures arc about to be de- 
stroyed while the people sleep. 

- ROBISr CANTWI1.L 
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Here is America’s 
first forgettable tire. 

The Sears Steel Radial Tire. 
Put it on and forget it 
for 40,000 miles. 


Brace yourself 
This tire is hard to believe 
It's called The Steel Radial 
Tire. 

1 1 has two belts of steel under 
the tread for extra strength. 

It IS as close to blow-out proof 
as any tire that ever held air 



It has more steering control 
than ordinary tires 
It has more traction, safer 
cornering, better braking. 

When the ordinary tires that 
come on most new cars are 
worn bald. The Sears Steel 
Radial Tire is just getting 
second wind. It'll probably 
have more tread life left than 
the ordinary tires did when 
they were brand spanking new. 

And when the ordinary 
tires are good only as dock 
bumpers, the Sears Steel 
Radial Tire is more cut- 
resisianl, rupture-resistant 
and blow-out-resistant than 
those regular tires were the 
day they rolled out of the 
show-room floor. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
guarantees it for 40.000 miles 
It may be still going strong 


at 60.000 miles 
Who but Sears would sell 
you a tire so good it could put 
them out of the tire business ’ 
The Impossible Tire 
In The Steel Radial Tire, 
cords run straight down the 
sidewalls and across the tread 
The tread area is built in a 
new way— reinforced with 
two belts of steel. The 
sidewalls are built in a new 
way too. so they are free to 
flex without the same 
distortion in the tread 
So the tire keeps its tread 
flat on the road. 

A longer footprint on the 
road than ordinary tires 
About the difference 
between a size 9 shoe and a 
size 1 1 shoe 

That means better traction. 



lonQ«i ttt OA ITM fOM 


Better traction means 
greater steering control, safer 
cornering, and better braking. 


Depending on the size you 
need. The Sears Steel Radial 
Tire sells for S45.08 to S54 32 
each Including Federal 
Excise Tax, 

You can pay $75 or more 
for a tire and you won't get 
more lire than this one 
From anyone Anywhere 

What's more, the tire has a 
40,000 mile guarantee 

and you don't have 
to be a Philadelphia 
. lawyer to under- 
stand It. 

P It's simple and 
^ Straight-forward 
^ And for light reading 
we include the 
guarantee right in our ad. 

Check the guarantee you 
got with your tires and see 



The Steel Radial Tire doesn't 
waste rubber wiggling 
around on the road. There's 
less rolling resistance. Which 
means you get more available 
horsepower. 

That could add up to as 
much as 1 0 per cent more 
gas mileage 

It's hard to believe but there's 
still more. 

The Steel Radial Tire has up 
to 39 per cent more resistance 
to sliding out on wet curves 
That makes it the ultimate 
ram tire 

More grip on ice. loo.That 
makes it a superb snow tire 

What more could you ask 
a tire ? 

Traditional Tires 
In 1 967 you will hear a lot 
about something called the 
new "extra-wide" tire. 

This is sort of a first step 
away from the ordinary tire, 
toward The Sears Steel Radial 
Tire 

But It's not The Sears Steel 
Radial Tire. Not by a long shot. 

Sears doesn't want to 
settle for also-ran. 

Sears set out to find the 
best, safest, toughest tire 
made anywhere in the world. 
ll just happened to be made 
in France. 

After making some 
improvements of our own, we 
bought It. 


the difference. 

When Sears guarantees. 
Sears guarantees 

S«A<t th« AllsUM A«diai 

Rjdial Tubes on pessengef cos oi 
nation swagons as follows 
Quaranieed against tread wear out 
and all failure from toad huardt for 
40.000 miles. If tread wears off or if l.re 
tails before 40.000 miles, we will, et 

lor your lire, teplece it or give you a 
refund, m either case charging only for 
tha mileage received (charge will be 
oro-rata share of then current regular 
selling price plus Federal Excise Ta>) 
Gueranteed against all failura from 
delecis lot the hie of the onginel tread. 

If tire fails, we will, at our option, repair 
It free, or in exchange for your tire, 
replace It or give you a refund, in either 
case charging only lot bead worn 
(charge will be pro-rata share of then 
current regular Hlling pnea plus 
Federal Excise Tax). 


Sears 


You get more tire at Sears. 


SCORECARD 


ON ALI 

You will find on page 1 B Basketball Star 
Bill Russell's personalised account of 
the hush-hush meeting in Cleveland be- 
tween the country's lop Negro athletes 
and Muhammad Ali. VVe share with 
Russell a respect for Ali’s sincerity in his 
religion— which we have never had rea- 
son to doubt — and his refusal on reli- 
gious grounds to serve in the Army. 
But some of the views propounded by 
Russell arc, to say the least, highly de- 
batable. Russell certainly should know 
that there is a difference between being 
a Catholic or Protestant or Muslim — the 
faith practiced by 300 million people 
throughout the world — and being a 
member of the Black Muslim movement 
in the U.S.. which has often been asso- 
ciated with violence and thuggery and 
is idcniitied with the very intolerance 
that Russell decries. It is Ali’s unfortunate 
assiKiation with this racist group, not 
his refusal to serve in the Army because 
of sincere religious convictions, that has 
viciinii/cd him. 

EQUALITY AND FRATERNITY 

"We don't want to ban the turbine car,” 
the president of the United States Auto 
Club said last week. "Wc just wv't to 
make it competitive, to have apples 
against apples and not apples with or- 
anges." The fate of Andy Granatelli's 
swooshmobilc. which outclassed the 
field of piston cars at Indy and would 
have won the 51X) easily had it not bro- 
ken down four laps from the finish, is 
to be decided later this month. The 
L’SAC Rules Committee, which sanc- 
tioned the controversial car for this year's 
race, has already voted in scciet session 
to call in the major builders of turbines, 
Ihaii & Whitney and General Electric, 
and ask them to fashion a formula to 
equalize turbines with piston engines. 

Meanwhile, at a meeting of car own- 
ers. mechanics and race officials in the 
Speedway cafeteria, Andy Granatclli 
was bitterly defending his car. "I'm will- 
ing to take a weight penalty of several 


hundred pounds on it,” he said, ‘‘but 
leave my engine alone. 

"You know I can afford to buy all the 
Lotuses there arc. But it hasn't been 
easy, not being a copycat. All of a sud- 
den I'm an outcast here because of prog- 
ress. This year friends of mine for 20 
years wouldn't even speak to me. My 
car was built within the rules of LSAC. 
It was called a milk wagon by some, but 
if you want to enter a milk truck and 
it's within the rules, why not?" 

Parnelli Jones, the turbocar's driver, 
also had his say. "rve had greater edges 
driv ing conventional racers," he argued. 
"I had a much greater edge in 1962 when 
I lapped Rodger Ward, the eventual win- 
ner. before breaking down. The turbo- 
car is a completely advanced automo- 
bile. Accept that. The aircraft people 
accepted the fact that the jet engine 
completely outclassed the piston engine. 
They arc talking of handicapping the 
turbiKar to the point where it couldn't 
be comi>etiiive. Laymen must under- 
stand It has great pickup speed coining 
out of the turns, but its overall straight- 
away speed at Indianapolis wasn’t ex- 
ceptional. Some piston engines outran 
it down the straightaways." 

No matter what USAC eventually de- 
cides, its ruling is bound to be unpopu- 
lar. If it limits or bans the turbocar, the 
public, w hich became so interested in it 
at Indy, and those who believe in auto- 
motive progress will be disappointed. If 
USAC allows turbines to race, piston- 
car owners who have supported the 500 
for years will have no alternative but to 
junk S9 million worth of equipment. 
Many may not feci like starling all over 
again in racing. 

Until the day of Indy — too late — 
USAC oflicials did not realize the di- 
lemma that was theirs. 

NEW LURE 

Wc have received a postcard in the mail 
informing us of the Hudson River Fish- 
ermen's Association Bag-A-Polluter 
program. We pass along the information 


to you for what it is worth — which 
might be considerable. The a.ssociation 
has found an 1888 federal law, still in 
effect, that forbids the "discharging, or 
depositing, by any process or in any 
manner, of refuse, dirt, ashes, cinders, 
mud, sand, dredgings, sludge, acid, or 
any other matter of any kind ... in the 
tidal waters of the harbor of New York 
... or in those of Long Island Sound." 
If convicted the polluter is liable to a 
jail sentence and or a line not less than 
S250 nor more than 52,500. Now conics 
the interesting part: "one half of said 
fine to be paid to the person or persons 
giving information which shall lead to 
conviction." 

The financial possibilities stagger the 
imagination. 

Infractions of the law should be re- 
ptirtcd to the I larbor Superv ision 
Branch of the Army Corps of Engineers 
or. if one wants to avoid the dirty work, 
the Fishermen's Association will, upon 
notification, go about bagging the pol- 
luter for you. 

CHECKING ALL FRONTS 

The editors of T/w A/ew York Times go 
to great lengths to give their readers the 
total view, but last week they reached 
what may long be remembered as their 
finest hour. The headlines on Thursday 
read: iskajlis roiit thl arabs, ap- 
proach SUI/’, BRtAK BLtXTCAUP, OC- 
CUPY OLD jiRLSALtM. Using some 13,- 
000 words, the Times reported, analyzed 





and commented on the war in the Mid- 
dle East. .And back on page 44. deadpan 
as always, the editors ran a chess column 
headlined: splc iacular play hioh- 

LICiHIS ISRALL ARMID lORC'E-S lOUKNtY. 
A Times man reported that one Aniikaii 
BaNham had "captured" the Israeli army 
conlinueJ 
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Until now, to get a high-performance 
sports car for $2600 you had to 
buy it used. Not any more. 

Sunbeam Alpine V and Chrysler Motors Corporation 
have changed all that. Now you'll get what you want, 
at your price— plus a 5-year/50, 000-mile power train warranty.* 



up competitively for class? 
Admirably. That base 


*H£»E’S HOW THE SUNBEAM ALPINE 
S-TEAR OR S0 00»-MILE ENGINE ANO 
DRIVE TRAIN WARRANTY PROTECTS 
YOU; ..- -T-i" Moiv. CA»e<v»l on ; 


Before Chrysler's new Sun- 
beam Alpine V. a sports car 
buff didn't have much 
choice. 

Either he got his high fly- 
ing sports car new, and paid 
a lot more than $2600 . . . 

Or he settled for a mini- 
motor job for less , , . 

Or he went out and got a 
used one. 

But now you can have your 
high-performance sports car 
—new— and groceries, too. 

Alpine today-at $2567t 
—has a 100 hp, 1725 cc 
engine that meets 
your performance ob 
jectives, . 5 ^^ 


On the road, your Alpine 
handles with flat, quick and 
reassuring authority. Steer- 
ing's 3.3 turns lock-to-lock. 
the track is exceptionally 
wide, the suspension extra 
smooth. It's extraordinary, 
Everything works for you, 
not against you. 

O.K. So Alpine quali- 
fies as a bona/ 
fide sports 
car— but 
how does 
it measure 


You're 
master of 
0 to 60 in 
12.8 seconds. 

A full-synchro- 
mesh 4-speed gearbox 
plus a very quick clutch. And 
a short-throw stick that lets 
you pop shifts crisply. 

Alpine’s built not only to 
go but to endure. A > 

1 «-* A' ' 


adjust 4 ways — the backs 
recline. A between-seats 
console is standard. So's a 
map light, windshield wash- 
ers and 2-speed wipers. And 
a top that's easy to work. 
And a big. big trunk. 
Fact IS, Alpine V 
I has things you 
can't gotfor some 
S3000 cars we 
could list, Which 
makes it a lot of car for 
$2600— the only high-per- 
formance sports car near 
its price. 

See your Sunbeam dealer 
and check it out. While there, 
pet his ultra-performance 
Tiger— world’s fastest sports 
car under $3700. 


new five-bear- 
ing crankshaft 
subdues “whip" 
at high rpm, A new oil cool- 
er steps up lube efficiency. 
Exhaust ports are staggered 
to discourage "hot spots." 

Result: Alpine's engine 
and drive tram can be, and 
. are, warranted by Chrysler 
« Motors Corporation for 5 
< years or 50,000 miles. 

1 And no other sports 
J import comes close. 


price happily includes just 
about everything you’d wish 
to add to some other car. 

A heater, for instance. 
(Only ours has a two-speed 
blower.} A telescoping steer- 
ing wheel to give you that 
jusl-right feel of control. 
Self-adjusting disc 
front brakes, too. Plus 
r drums behind— and 
power assistance! 

Our contoured, pleated 
bucket seats not only 



CHRYSLER 

MOTOBS COBBOflanOH 
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Fond of things 
Try a sip 

The flavor of this fine liqueur is as 
bright and sunny as the beaches 
of Amalfi. And as distinctively 
Italian. In fact, legend says that 
they distill the golden rays of the 
Italian sun and put them into eac 
drop of Galliano. Try a sip, and 
the legend may seem very real. 
Galliano— the fine Italian liqueur 
that has conquered America. 


chess championship held at the Tei Aviv 
Soldiers' Home, and he asscs.sed the stra- 
tegic moves in some crucial matches. 
“Space does not permit the fantastic 
possibilities for attack and defense." he 
wrote of one maneuver, and concluded. 
"The game lasted 120 moves before a 
peaceful solution was agreed upon." 

EASY TO STOMACH 

They may have trouble getting ice on 
their concrete bobsled run (SI. Feb. 20 
ei )or the ruts out of their ski slopes, 
but the Winter Olympics Committee 
may be arranging things so that no one 
will notice. The committee's latest bulle- 
tin announces that both “earthly food" 
and “.spiritual food" w'ill be served up at 
Circnoble. “As France is. par excel- 
lence, a country renowned for its good 
food and drink," the advisory says, "it 
is imjwriant that the catering arrange- 
ments for the Xth Winter Olympic Games 
should be an element of propaganda and 
be especially good. . , . There will be a 
gdstronomicalchoiccof suggested menus 
based on a different French province ev- 
ery day." One menu, for example, in- 
cludes sauciswti brioche, poutarde denii- 
deiiil. crepes hressancs. cheese, ice cream 
and a quarter liter of red Burgundy. 

"Physical prowess and intellectual 
prowess arc two inseparable terms of 
culture w hich concern Man as a whole." 
the bulletin continues. The (jcoplc of 
Grenoble will "make of their town, dur- 
ing the Olympic Games, a temple, not 
only of spHjrt but also of the spirit." The 
Paris Symphonic Orchestra conducted 
by <'harlcs Munch will perform, as will 
the Comedic Francaisc, the Pans Opera 
Company and the Ballet. Works by Sten- 
dhal. Paul C laudel and Baudelaire will 
be included in the cultural rcpcrtoirc. 

And under the heading of "Light Kn- 
tertainment" there is a note that Roger 
Vadim (former husband of Brigitte Bar- 
dot and current husband of Jane Fonda) 
w ill act as Chief of Protocol, a post that 
requires him “to make sure that the 
sporting 'warriors' get all the leisure 
which is -SO important to them." 

A FRIEND AT COURT 

At a meeting in Montevideo. Urugua>. 
the International Amateur Basketball 
Association failed to renew the limited 
powers that it had given to the U.S. 
Basketball Federation four years ago to 
schedule games between American and 
foreign teams. In effect, it restored sole 
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Wily Tennis Tip No.lO from Pet^nsylvania 


jurisdiction in such matters to the AAU. 
The action means that the organization 
that represents 90' of the good basket- 
ball players in this country- the L.S. 
Basketball Federation — now has no con- 
trol over their participation in foreign 
events. 

The AAU has a representative on the 
central committee of the international 
body, but the Federation dvK‘s not, The 
AAU also traditionally has the support 
01 the Russians, who are hardly blind to 
the advantage of keeping L S. interna- 
tional teams weak. It is no wonder that 
the action, or lack of action, in Mon- 
tevideo benefited the AAU. 

The current dispute is an evtension of 
the continuing NCA.A-AAl' feud, since 
the Basketball Federation consists large- 
ly of collegiate representatives. The w in- 
ner this time was the AAL. But the 
loser in the world basketball champion- 
ship played in Montevideo was the U.S. 
team one that was selected by the AAU. 
It iscrformed as such teams have in the 
past, linishing fourth, while Russia 
won the championship. 

It's nice of the Russians to lie inter- 
ested in our factional disputes, but if 
they keep helping out we may never even 
win a coin toss. 

SKIRTING THE ISSUE 

The recruiting of high school football 
stars is a frantic business at this time 
every year, with the best players lining 
up their olTers like Boy Scout merit 
badges, but it is doubtful that any of 
them can match the bids received by 
Pat Mallory, a husky split end for Shel- 
don High in F.ugene. Ore. As of gradu- 
ation week. Pat had been solicited by 
the WAAFS. Pan-.Amcrican .Airlines, 
which wanted him as a stewardess, a 
Honolulu secretarial school, a Si. I.ouis 
nursing school and a Portland (Ore.j 
beauty college. 

SENIOR VICTORY 

Playing for Southeastern Massachusetts 
Tech last week in the N.\IA tennis 
championships in Kansas City was 52- 
ycar-old Harold Bannister, a former in- 
surance salesman who relumed to col- 
lege in 1964 to gel a degree in textile 
technology. Not surprisingly. Bannister 
was beaten in the lirst round of the tour- 
nament by Bobby Barbera, a 22-year- 
old senior from Appalachian State. 
Asked if he was inclined to go easy on 
Bannister because of his age. Barbera 
conlinufd 
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Pennsylvania proposes this upsetting maneuver. Although it takes 
practice to pertect. the "Blooper Ball" has a devastating effect on an 
opponent nerved up for the usual flat service. Ball is hit underhand in 
very high, looping trajectory to land in any part of opponent's service 
area. Resultant high bounce is confusing, as well as irritating. Experts 
at this shot add erratic side spin. Important point: The "Blooper" is 
perfectly legal. Ignore all complaints. 



The Pennsylvania Centre Court'Advantage 


The cardinal principle ot Wily Tennis is to load the 
odds in your favor. What better way than to play the 
famous Centre Court ball Its precision balance, true 
bounce and durability intensify any winning drive. Pair 
it with the deadly, new Centre Court racket . . . and 
you'll be twice as sure to reduce your opponent’s 
chances. Meet the Centre Court winning team wherever 
quality sporting goods are sold. Pennsylvania Centre 
Court. 


Gel your copy of "WHy Tennis by Pennsylvania" free 
•Q \ when you purchase your nexi can of Centre Courts Or 
h write Pennsylvania, P- 0. Box 951. Akron. Ohio 44309, 

' enc/osing IOC to cover ma/ltng. 


I PENNSYLVANIA BRAND 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 
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nut Yitnifthn Ttvin-lvis HHt i.iirlii/ Winners 

Swjnt by your nearest Yamaha Dealer's and gel an entry blank today. You could win a brand new Twin Jet 100. 

It's the only twin 100 on the market. Twin pipes, twin carbs. two of everything and double the fun, 

There are 100 chances to win. But hurry. And while you're there ask lor a test ride on one of the great 

new '67 Yamahas. We've got the biggest, most complete line in sportcycling.,.!? models in all from SO's to 360's... 

for street, highway, trail or track. See 'em all. ..and enter Yamaha's great WIN A TWIN contest. 



•I Yttnitii inlnnXWAil C«r|»«ril<w>. >ti Mtl«n, 


Mvvrtnint •(•Km, uHi iMir inini«a>«l< lainilia. 
i. WiM«<t Will Ut n»lili«d 6r nu'l. S SwMpiUkH 
clotm Jilf )). IKI. 


YAMAHA' 



res, the Konica Auto-Reflei U a purely pro* 
fessional sin^e lens reflex. With interchange* 
able, world-famous Hexanon lenses, precision 
focal plane shutter and complete system of 
accessories. 

But it’s the first professional camera every- 
one can handle. Because it’s fully automatic. 
No needles to match, no dial twisting. You 
can just point and shoot. Its ultra-sensitive 
electric eye automatically sets the lens open- 


ing, no matter how fast the action breaks or 
the light shifts. (Of course, the Auto-Reflex 
can be set manually as well . . . when you 
want to twist!) The price: ask your dealer 
for the big surprise, and a demonstration. Or 
write for 12-page booklet. Konica Camera ^ 
Corp., Box 1070, Woodside, N.Y. 11377. 0 

* eeoKtv PMOTO coM^AHv t^o 

KONICA Auto-Reflex 

‘TAe L»n» Alofi* It Worth tho Prtco" 


The only complicated 
professional camera that 
you can simply point and shoot. 


said, "No. This was my last chance in 
ihe fournamenl. Banni.sicr will be back 
next year. He's only a junior.” 

BLAST OFF 

President Johnson recently named As- 
tronaut James Lovell to replace Stan 
Musial as head of his Council on Phys- 
ical I'iiness. Lovell says he uill devote 
one-fourth of his time to the program, 
which seems optimistic for a man vsho 
is a full-time astronaut. 

The federal fitness program should be 
a full-time concern, For much iih) long 
it has been operating fitfully. VV'iih its 
$315,000 annual budget, it can only af- 
ford to employ a staff of four. Stan Mu- 
sial explained. "VVe didn't have enough 
money to print the booklets people were 
asking us for. We couldn't hire special- 
ists, or even expose quacks who were 
running full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments for electrical gimmicks. People 
were posing as representatives of the fit- 
ness prograjii, and we were unable to 
fight them because of lack of funds." 
Concluded old pro Musial. "It is a shame 
a country as rich as ours can't pul fit- 
ness on a professional basis.” 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

The Physical Fitness Program may have 
other weighty problems if the latest New 
York fad spreads. The other day 500 
people gathered for a Fai-Jn at The 
Sheep Meadow in Central Park. Dem- 
onstrators carried banners reading "Fat 
Power” and "Buddha Was Fat." Some 
wore buttons with the message "Take 
a Fat Girl to Dinner" or "Help Cure 
Fmaciation." They burned a pile of 
diet books and a photograph of Twig- 
gy and offered each other fattening foods 
brought especially for the occasion. The 
210-pound 5'ir organizer of the pro- 
test, Steve Post, said its purpose was to 
protest discrimination against the fat. 

THEY SAID T 

• Sam Mele, to his family after he was 
fired by the Minnesota Twins: "What 
are you crying for? All these years you've 
been saying you'd like to have me home 
for the summer. Well, lhal's where I'll 
be now.” 

• Bo Belinsky, on Philadelphia: "It's a 
tow n where you can see Rmnur of the 
Jungle four limes on the Lute Show. 
Soon as I pop into the hotel, flip on the 
TV and see the jungle scene, I say, 'Hey, 
Ramar. I'ni back in Philly.' ” ewn 
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What^s so different 
about Gates Polyester 
Cord Premium Tire? 





30 


ar\A 


\ot 


NjOVitssO' 


We're convinced you can't buy better 
tire performance thar^ you'll get 
from Gates new polyester cord Super 
Silent Safety Tire. That's why we 
invito you to try them on your own 
car. For 30 days We believe you’ll 
detect a difference right away 
In handling ease. In the soil quiet 
ride. In quick getaways. In fast stops 
In the feeling of control you'll have 
every minute you're behind the wheel 
What makes the difference? Gates 
50 years of lire-building experience lor one 
And polyester cord. The revolutionary 
tire cord that combines unsurpassed 
strength with a smooth, quiet ride . . and 
doesn't flat spot. You also get a low. wide, 
road -hugging cross section and 
inches-wider tread that puts more rubber 
on the road for nimble, responsive cornering 
and sure-footed high speed turns. You can see 


the difference, too, in the distinctive, thm-lme 
whitewall Like we said, try a set of four 
Super Silent Safety tires on your car for 30 days. 
Drive them under any road conditions. You will 
agree they are the finest performing tires 
you have ever owned, or you can return them 
to your local Gales dealer Simply note your 
dissatisfaction and sign your name on the reverse 
of the original sales ticket Your Gates dealer 
will refund your full purchase price How can 
we make such an offer’ Because only 
Gates builds a tire like the Super Silent Safely. 



Sports Illustrated 

iUNE 1». 1M7 


THE 

GLORIOUS 

DOUBLE 


Ford made it two straight at Le Afans as A. J. Foyt added 
another triumph to his Indy victory by BOB OTTUM 

T h'.: 24 Hours of Lc Mans is an ancicnl rile of spring. French 
style. It always starts as a road race. Then through daylight 
and darkness it becomes an exercise in survival, shattering the best 
drivers and the most beautiful cars in the world. More than 325,- 
(XIO people stay up all night just to see the flash of headlights and 
hear the thunder of engines. There is extreme exhaustion and very 
little prize money, only an awful lot of glory for those w ho prove 
to be the best survivors. 

This year the glory belonged to America. At 4 p.m. Sunday, on 
a blocked-off section of blacktop highway just outside town, a 
chunky Ford Mark IV wheeled triumphantly across a white line 
painted between a solid wall of spectators. Behind it came two 
Ferraris and a Ford held together by strips of tape: proud, 
battered and still beautiful. And scattered down the road behind 
them trailed just 12 other cars, the remnants of the fastest field 
and some of the most hectic hours in Le Mans history. In twisted 
piles of expensive junk — the battered monuments that men dedi- 
cate to endurance racing— lay 38 cars that had broken or crashed 
or burned, 

The winning Ford was a 500-horsepower sports prototype, as 
red on the outside as any old Ferrari, and it had been driven in 
shifts by the inimitable now team of Dan Gurney and A. J. Foyt 
of Indy 500 fame. They arc the first all-American pair ever to win 
this solidly European event, and Foyt is the first driver to take 
both the 500 and Le Mans. To win they had charged along for a 
record 3.220.5 miles at an average speed of 135.40 
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GLORIOUS Double rominued 


mph - through splashes of sunshine, into 
a foggv night and back into a chill day. 

It all begun at 4 p.m. on Saturday, 
with 54 cars lined up in promising array, 
l.e Mans is actually se\cral races within 
one giant race, complete with little cars 
buzzing and snapping around the mon- 
ster prototypes and a sneaky middle- 
sized Porsche lurking behind every hay 
bale. Still, a European road-racing fan is 
no different from anyone else: offer him 
a choice bciueen little cars and big cars, 
and he will go for the heavyweights 
every time. 


deadly corporate game. Besides Ciurney 
and Foyt there were two-iirne National 
Driving Champion Mario .Andretti, 
l.loyd Ruby and Roger McCluskey 
from Indy, and from the road circuits 
such cool old hands as New Zealand's 
Bruce McLaren, Belgium's Lucien Bian- 
chi atul America's Rttnnie Bucknunt It 
vsas so luxurious a situation that Dear- 
born could afford to spend the talents of 
Gurney and Foyt on the same car. 

There was quite a bit more to the 
l ord cavalcade than name drivers. Ford 
ivcoplc had wheeled in on l.c Mans 



4 frightening accident wrecked the Fords of Mano Andretti (No. 3) and Roger McCluskey. 


And they were heavyweights: Ameri- 
ca's Ford Motor Company, which had 
swept the race one. two. three last year, 
rolled in with six monsters four new 
.Mark IVs and two Mark lls all paint- 
ed in deceptive lollipop colors, f'errari, 
which had won the race six consecutive 
years before all this upstart nonsense 
from the Stiites. shipix-d in three l’4s 
of its own and had four strong racers 
in private hands. There also were two 
winged Chaparrals from Texas, which 
had not won much of anything but were 
so swift they looked as though they 
might at any moment, and a pair of 
Lola-Aston Martins in tones of British 
racing-green as dark as their hopes. 

The Hrsi nine cars on the starling grid 
-six Fords, one Chaparral and two 
I erraris- hud all gone faster in practice 
than the track record of 142.9KO mph. 
Ford's agents had signed and delivered 
14 of the world's top drivers to play this 


aboard what had to be every rental 
Fiat available at the Paris airport. They 
leased the Peugeot garage and installed 
huge tiers of toolboxes, a coffee ma- 
chine and a Civa-Cola disivcnscr. By 
rough count there were no fewer than 
1 19 Ford men at trackside. plus a guer- 
rilla team of windshield experts tlown 
in from the L'.S, at the last moment to 
sonjc gia.s.s that »a.v cracking. 

During practice, platoons of news- 
men created such a pilside irarfic jam 
that Jacque Passino. Ford's special ve- 
hicles manager, had to limit the num- 
ber with special passes. "It's incredi- 
ble." said Passino. "When one of our 
cars pulls in for a routine pit stop the 
newsmen collapse on it in a gigantic 
heap. Someone dangles several micro- 
phones. and if the driver says something 
mundane like. Jeez, 1 really have to go 
to the bathroom.' it's broadeasl to ev- 
erybody in the stands." 


The clampdown stirred up a certain 
amount of bitterness among the natives, 
who regard all Le Mans cars as person- 
al property with tires to be kicked with 
impunity. The tabloid f-'niin c Oiu-M said, 
in rough translation: ‘‘W'e give you guys 
the Statue of Liberty, and now you 
w<in‘l even let us into your pits ’* 

Despite such potshots the Ford front 
line was regarded more as eolossid than 
colossus, and there was French sympa- 
thy for the .Americans as well as for the 
more familiar European F erraris, 

The long l.e Mans course twists for 
S..18 miles through woods where trolls 
must surely lurk waiting for any driver 
who fails to negotiate the tricky bends, 
There is a straightaway that runs on 
nonracing days right into the village of 
Mulsannc. The course also threads past 
a few peaceful pastures, and on race 
day the smartest farmers are the ones 
who keep their cows in the barn. 

Statistically, the race shaped up as 
France's alliime dandy, tnzo F'errari's 
four-liter P4 prototypes were well-reared 
grandchildren of his successful 1963 
racer all bundled into new aero-dy- 
namie bodies. Beneath each siren-red 
rear deck lay an engine stuffed with 12 
dwarf cylinders and 36 valves- a fan- 
tastically complicated engine, as full of 
moving things as a Diners* Club com- 
puter. but one that looked as if it might 
run well into the next week without 
trouble. In fact. I errari's long suit for 
years has been the building of engines 
so strong that a crew chief has to heal 
one with a tire iron to shut it off. Every 
curbstone expert in town knew the l’4s 
were turning out 450 hp at 8.000 rpm. 
and that 1 errari had had months longer 
to linker with the basic design than had 
Ford with the Mark IVs. 

Down the line the Mark IVs sal in 
magniliceni seven-liter array, There is 
not loo much you must know about a 
socn-iiier engine c\L'cpl that you can 
fill its cylinders with seven liters of a 
good Beaiijolais, which is capable of 
producing quite a performance in man 
or machine. Each engine weighed 560 
pounds, wore eight barrels of carbure- 
tors and tended to generate so much 
power that the mechanics had to detune 
them to keep them from running off 
into the forest. At Le Mans the experts 
had managed to strap them in and hold 
them down to a modest 500 hp. which, 
nevertheless, provided more speed than 
the average French taxi driver would 
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ever need in his most extravagant dream. 

It was clear last weekend that anyone 
who ever speaks again of hare-and- 
houiids racing strategy had better go 
back to high-button shoes, nversbody 
wanted to l>c the hare, and to be the 
hound was to be in real trouble. 

Criirney bounded across the track to 
his No. I Mark IV with long strides, 
doubled himself inside and priH;eeded 
to run exery other rabbit silly, f'rom 
that moment even through the scary 
events that were to follow — l ord led 
all the way. with one car or another. 
Usually it was the No. I of Ciurney 
and Koyt. 

"Boy." Ciurney said over his lunch 
break, "it's really something when you 
wing around that lirsi ctirncr and on 
into the Muksanne straight and then 
glance down and discover that your scat 
belt is not locked. I began to steer with 
iny knees— I held the speed down to 
about 195 or so and I buckled myself 
in and then 1 n-ully stood on it." 

On the second lap around, four l ords 
were out in front and pulling away. 
The lerraris were nicely hunched but 
hanging back, some experts said, wait- 
ing for the sky to be filled with explod- 
ing Ford engines. Hut that was not to 
be. There were accidents, yes. K.xplo- 
sjons. no. 

Three scant hours after the start every- 
body was still fiying at the near flat-out 
pace of the opening minutes. Ciurney 
was streaking along in front, averaging 
nearly 140 niph and playing tailpipe 
footsie with the C'haparrat driven by 
Phil Hill. They were followed at that 
stage by another Ford and then the first 
Ferrari. Bianehl's Ford, bursting down 
the Mulsannc straight, hit 213.00.1 mph 
to record the top speed of the day. 

Andretti sat comfortably at midday in 
fireproof coveralls and unruffled hair. 
"Man. 1 couldn't believe we would 
smoke otf the f-erraris like this." he 
said. "I can pass any one of them any- 
time I want, anyplace on the track I 
want. People may say they're hanging 
hack. All I know is that Chris Amon is 
really winging it. because his back end 
gets ail squiggly when he goes around 
corners. Ik is obviously going as fast as 
he’ll go." 

Ferrari's Ludovico Scarfioitl. the ter- 
ror of ihe Kalian tracks, was trying as 
hard but not doing any better. About 
midnight Saturday he and Teammate 
Mike Parkes inherited the heaviest bur- 


den of pursuit, -Amon's car bad a mishap 
and burst into flames. Anion barely es- 
caiied. 

A black, chill night settled over the 
woods and several hundred thousand 
Frenchmen had settled dow n w ith loaves 
of bread, cheese and wine to watch the 
f ords go by when suddenly, at .1:.12 
a.m.. the entire character of the race 
changed. 

.Andretti, fresh from a nap. replaced 
Biaiichi who had been holding the car 
solidly in second place and pulled 
away from the pits. As he sprinted sav- 
ugely uphill and into the first turn at 
more than 150 mph the right front brake 
grabbed the car and swung it sickcninglv 
into a spin. It bounced off dirt barrier 
walls, spewing eoachwork and wheels, 
and pounded itself into something that 
did not resemble a Mark IV at all. The 
only thing left really intact was the 
honeycombed driving compartment. 

Andretti scrambled out of what was 
left of the car. leaped atop a wall and 
sat there, stunned. He hud a rib injury, 
cuts on his right knee and hand and a 
sore chest where he had slammed the 
steering wheel. 

In the next instant McC'luskey burst 
over the same hill, going full blast, and 
as the ear settled into the turn he spotted 
Andretti's wrecked Mark IV sitting in 
the middle of the track. 

"I didn't know if Mario was still in 
the car. and I knew 1 would kill him if I 
ever hit him." .McCluskey said, "so I had 
to put her into the wall" 

McCluskcy's car slammed around and 
shattered, and Roger scrambled t)ut and 
jumped up on the bank. McCluskey had 
been in lOlh spot. Now there were two 
down, but one more was coming. An- 
other Ford a Mark 1 1 entered by Ford of 
France and driven by Jo Schle.sscr. ar- 
rived on the scene, spotted both wrecked 
cars, and it. too. went into the wall. 

In those fast seconds, half the Ford 
backtitfld was wiped out. Not loo many 
hours later, the entire back deck blew off 
McLaren’s car and flew up toward the 
trees. McLaren made one lap around 
with his naked engine showing and re- 
trieved the missing deck; back in the pits 
his crew riveted, pinched, welded and 
taped it into place. It made for the 
world's longest pit stop, but McLaren 
look the car back out. ragged as it was. 
and finished the race in fourth place. 
Then Bucknum's car broke, and the 
eyes of Texas. France and any other 


place you would care to name were all 
focused on f 'ord's remaining hopes, (iur- 
ncy and Foyl. 

By this time the Chaparral was out 
with transmission problems, Seeming the 
possibility of victory, the hounds of 
Ferrari now txvupied the second, third 
and fourth positions and began the long 
wail for the I ord to fold. 

They waited and waited mid waited. 
Scarlioiii in the second-place car lay live 
laps olT the pace. He wailed all morn- 
ing. tooling along. I Ic wailed as Gurney 
and 1 oyi pcnodicallv changed chairs. 



Hanrf Ford // led massive U-S assault. 


smiling broadly at each other. He waited 
in vain. 

Foyl drove the winner home past a 
row of Ford pits piled deep with vice- 
presidents. lop executives, engineers, the 
chairman of the board and hts lovely 
wife, and past all the wreckage of the 
disasters. Then Gurney jumped up on 
the fender for the ride into the victory 
circle- Standing on a platform surround- 
ed by an adoring throng, he and F’oyl 
did what any happy new racing soiig- 
and-dance act would do. They popped 
open ihcir bottles of champagne and 
sprayed the whole crowd. Mr and Mrs. 
Henry Ford II included. 

The Fords did not seem to mind In 
fact. Chairman of the Board Ford al- 
lowed as how he would have liked to 
drive one of his own cars himself. 

"But Fm just too old." he sighed. "I 
would probably put n into one of these 
hay bales and lose the race." eno 
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Earlier this moryfh a group of prominent Negro athletes held a confidential 
meeting with Muhammad AH in Cleveland to discuss his decision to reject 
Army service. Much erroneous public conjecture ensued. Here one of the leading 
participants tells what did happen and offers provocative opinions of his own 



*1 AM NOT WORRIED ABOUT ALI’ 


by BILL RUSSELL with TEX MAULE 



I envy Muhammad AM. He faces a pos- 
sible live years in jail and he has been 
stripped of his heavyweight champion- 
ship. but I siili envy him. He has seimc- 
ihing 1 have never been able to ailain 
and something very few peivpie I know 
pt>ssess. He has an ubsoliilc and sincere 
failh. 

I have known that for a long time, 
but he denionsiralcd it again last week 
when I talked to him in Cleveland. Jim 
Brow It called me and asked me if I would 
join him and some other Negro athletes 
in a meeting with Ali to offer him what- 
ever help we could wiih his problems. I 
was happy to go. because I have a very 
special feeling for Muhammad. 

This was not supposed to be a public 
meeting. When the news leaked t>ui, it 
was reported wrong, too. W c never went 
to Cleveland to try to persuade Muham- 
mad to join the Army. W'e went to offer 
him our help: if he had changed his 
mmd and decided to go in the Army 
after all. we were ready to say that we 
had innucnced him to do it and we were 
ivadv to accept our share of the criticism 
and insult he would be sure to gel from 
some of the Negro ci>mnuinit>. 

We were there to give him an out if 
he wanted one. but he never wavered for 
a moment. There were 10 of us ai the 
meeting m a room at the Negro Indus- 
trial and I conomic I nion: Jim Brown, 
the Cleveland football player who is 
making movies now; Lew Alcindor. the 
All-America basketball player from 
LiCL.A: Curtis McClinton. Kansas City 
Chiefs fullback: Willie Davis. A!l- 
l.cague defensive end from Ciiecn Bay; 
John Wooten, Cleveland Browns guard; 
Waller Beach. Browns defensive back; 
Bobby Mitchell. Washingion Red.skiiis 
flanker; Jim Shorter. Redskins defensive 

Boxing's Ah hs/ons to basketball's Russell be- 
fore press conference following (heir meeting. 
rHoiOGR/tras BT lOKY rowsic 


back: Sid W illiams. Browns linebacker: 
and myself. .Aside from being there to 
help .Mi. wc wanted to lind out from 
him in his own words what was going 
on. It is distressing, but you can't tell 
from the papers and magazines any- 
more. It is a symptom of the growing 
return lo .McCarthvism in this country 
that the papers slant and distort the news 
until it is almost impossible to determine 
the truth. 

.Muhammad was in good spirits. It 
was an informal meeting. Wc just sal 
around and discussed his problems for 
about two or three hours, and vve found 
out right away that he was not going to 
change his mind. 

■■I'm doing whal I have to do." he 
said, "i appreciate you fellows wanting 
to help and your friendship. But I have 
had the best legal minds m the country 
working fi'r me, and they have shown 
me all the options and allcinaiives 1 
could use if 1 wanted to go in. Things 
like going in to be an ambulance driver, 
ora chaplain, ora truck driver. Or join- 
ing and sitying I would not kill. 1 could 
do any of those things, or I can go to jail, 

■'Well. I know whal 1 must do. My 
fate is in the hands of Allah, and .Allah 
will lake care of me. If I walk out of this 
room and gel killed today, it will be 
Allah's doing and I will accept it. I'm 
not worried. In my first teachings I was 
told wc would all be tested by Allah. 
This may be my test." 

He talked to us politely and enthu- 
siasiically and honestly, W’e didn't try 
to change bis mind. No one has the right 
to do that. After listening lo him talk 
and gelling the full impact of how he 
feels about his religion. I realized that 1 
was certainly in no position to tell him 
whal to do. He has' achieved a faith that 
I never have, as much as 1 would like lo. 
‘i sleep well every night." he told us. 
“I'm not afraid. Once someone told me 
I should have a couple of eontimied 
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bodyguards, when the feeling against 
me was so strong. Hut 1 walk the streets 
by myself and I don't need bodyguards. 
I'm in the hands of Allah.” 

So he must do what he believes to be 
right. 1 don't think he has been treated 
fairly or justly. The action taken by the 
boxing commissions is. 1 believe, a sym- 
bol of our times, of the diKtrine of guilt 
by accusation. He has not been con\ ict- 
ed of anything yet. but he has been de- 
prived of his championship. There is 
nothing that says the hea\y weight cham- 
pion of the world must belong to a par- 
ticular religion or not be a conscientious 
objector to war. Muhammad's right to 
be a Black Muslim — or a Catholic or a 
Protestant— is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. He may be acquitted when he 
comes to trial. No one knows what will 
happen. But because he is a Black Mus- 
lim and because he refuses to compro- 
mise his principles it will be difficult for 
him to get a fair trial. I'm not taking 
the position of trying to defend .Ali. 
because he doesn't need my defense. 1 
can't say that what he Iwlievcs in is right 
or that it's wrong, but he certainly has 
the right to believe. 

Maybe I can demonstrate what I 
mean. Say you sat down and wrote a 
biography of Muhammad Ali and told 
all about him. He doesn't smoke or 
drink or curse, and I've ne'er known 
that he chased women, even when he 
was single. You could put down that he 
is the greatest heavyweight champion of 
all time and you wouldn't be wrong. 
Then you would put down that he is a 
devout Black Muslim, and all at once, 
from being a hero, he would become a 
villain. Then go back through the biog- 
raphy and change just two words. E\ery 
time you used "Black Muslim" change 
it to Catholic or Protestant or Baptist, 
and now he's a hero again. 

That's a demonstration of the guilt by 
association that seems to be growing in 
this country. Because I'm a Negro. I am 
asked what 1 think Ali should do about 
the Muslims and whether he is sincere 
or is just being badly misguided. 

One of the great misconceptions about 
Ali i.s that he is dumb and has fallen into 
the wrong hands and dcK's not know 
whal he is doing. On the contrary, he 
has one of the quickest minds I base 
ever known. At the meeting in Cleveland 
all of us found out thoroughly that he 
knew a great deal more about the situa- 
tion than we did, If he were being led 
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blindfolded by the Muslims 1 doubt very 
much that he would be taking the stand 
he is. What good will he do the Muslims 
in jail'? Right now he is the best recruiter 
they have, and when he goes to jail — if 
he docs— they will lose his services. He 
can earn a million dollars a year fight- 
ing. but he won't make a penny in jail. 

So it would be to the best interests of the 
Muslim movement if he went into the 
Army in a noncombatant status. 

But Ali is a stubborn man. and once 
he makes up his mind no one can change 
it. If you consider what he has given up 
for his beliefs, you can appreciate just 
how strong-minded he is. If he had 
wanted to compromise just a little, think 
of what he could have. .All he would 
have to do is play down being a Black 
Muslini and accept the popular idea of 
what he should be. 

It's tough for a man to he as devout 
as Ali. He could have said to himself, 

"1 want to be a so-called Negro leader, 
and I'll compromise in certain ways.” 

But if he did. he could not have lived 
with himself. Instead of that he has made 
far greater sacrifices than anyone seems 
to rcaliitc. 

First, he's like all professional athletes 
or actors or artists. He thrives on adula- 
tion. I{e loves it. hut he is throwing that 
away. As the heavyweight champion, he 
is the top athlete in the world. What Jim 
Brown achieved when he became the 
best fullback in the history of football 
or what Wilt Chamberlain or I achieved 
by our accomplishments in basketball is 
insignilicant compared with being the 
heavyweight champion. Football and 
basketball arc team sports and football 
IS a peculiarly American sport, but the 
heavyweight champion competes in a 
universal sport, and he reaches his cham- 
pionship all alone, .Ali isn't even mature 
physically yet. I don't think he will reach 
his physical maturity until he is about 
28, so that he can stay on top for an- 
other 10 years, with all the adulation 
and popularity that would mean. 

But he is willing to give that up. 

i know that he was very much in love 
with his wife, who is a beautiful woman. 
But when she would not join him in his 
religion he walked away from her. 

So he is sacrificing adulation, wife, 
money and popularity. Can anyone 
doubt his sincerity? 

Reaching up to adjust Lew Alcindor'a tie. Ali. 

at 6‘3’. is dwarfed by the 7-fool UCLA star. 


I have known Muhammad Ali since 
about 1962. when he was still Cassius 
Clay. I met him in Los Angeles when 
he was lighting sonwone named Logan, 
I think. I met him at a press conference 
at the Shcraton-West Hotel, where we 
were staying. 1 liked him then, and 1 
liked him more the better 1 knew him. 
It is hard for me to be objective in my 
evaluation of him because f do like him 
so much. 

Because I do know and like him. peo- 
ple ask me about his Muslimisiti, 1 re- 
member a few years ago when I becanie 
curious about Communism. I read all 
I could about it - Marx. Fngcls and all I 
could find about the life of Stalin. Final- 
ly I rejected Communism because I had 
studied it and understood it and de- 
cided that it held no answers for me. I 



did ihc same thing uith the Muslim re- 
ligion. 1 studied it until 1 thought I un- 
derstood it. and 1 rejected it because it 
did not ansvser m> needs, Obviously, 
it is the answer for A!i. I think he 
W'as turning toward it long before he 
announced 'hat he was a Muslim in 
Miami Beach before the llrst light 
with Sonny Liston. 

I remember once, before he won the 
title, when he came to Boston for a big 
sports banquet. .After the banquet was 
over, about 1 1 o‘ciix;L. he and 1 went 
out together Here was a young, healthy , 
handsome boy of 20. I didn't know him 
very well then, so 1 figured he would 
probably want to go where the girls were, 
but not so. NN'e went to a few clubs, 
but he didn't have a drink. Linally he 
asked me w here he could get some ice 



cream. He wasn’t supposed to cat ice 
cream, but he wanted to sneak in a dish 
out of sight of his trainer. That was his 
only vice. 

VV'e talked for two or three hours that 
night, and when I got home I told Rose, 
mv wife. "That boy is either a .Muslim 
already or he will be pretty soon." 1 
didn't say it as a criticism. 

Since the meeting in Cleveland I Itavc 
been asked what I would do about serv- 
ing in Vietnam if I were in Ali's place. 
If I had Ali's firm belief I would do 
what he is doing, obviously. I have stud- 
ied the war in Vietnam as thoroughly as 
possible. I doubt that it makes much 
difference to the peasant living on a farm 
in Vietnam which side wins. He gets 
pushed around by the Viet Cong or by 
the -Xmericans or the South Vietnamese 
in any ease. Some people say it is an un- 
just war, but who can judge lhal? I don't 
think any war is just, 

Bui the war in Vietnam is not the big 
problem in this country today. The big- 
gest problem is in ihec«Hinlry itself. Too 
many issues are being decided on the 
basis of hate and violence. Sometimes it 
isn't all that apparent, but it exists un- 
der the surface. 

Take the election of R(>nald Reagan 
as governor of California, which was 
certainly a victory for the far right. One 
of the strong points of his platform was 
his program for dealing with iscople on 
relief. To me. what he said was. in ef- 
feel. ril lake them off relief and then 
they will either have to gel a job or leave 
the Mate, \\ hcn he said ■'Ihcv" no one 
had to point out lhal wlial he really 
meant was Negroes. So the voters, with- 
out ostensibly voting against open bous- 
ing or against the Negro, were given the 
opporiiinily to express ihcmscivcs in 
an acceptable way. and they did it by 
electing Reagan. 

The hysterical and sometimes fanati- 
cal criticism of Ali is. it seems to me, a 
symptom of the deeper sickness of our 
times. I feel sorry for the court that tries 
him; it must be sensitive to public opin- 
ion. and it cannot operate in a vacuum. 
If Ali is acquitted some ivcoplc will say 
that they were afraid not to acquit him. 
If he is convicted the judge will have to 
give him the maximum sentence. That is 
because of the emotional climate of the 
country today. 

I have been active in Boston in trying 
to improve the school system for the 
children in the poverty-stricken neigh- 


borhoods. VVe have passed an imbalance 
law. which provides for the desegrega- 
tion of schools by transporting the un- 
derprivileged children to schools in the 
belter neighborhoods. I think that this 
is a good thing, because the underprivi- 
leged should be given the opportunity 
f«vr belter schooling and for association 
with other children so that they realize 
lhal there are levels of existence beyond 
poverty. 

In talking to people about this prob- 
lem I have run into a barrier lhal is a 
renection of the times, ll makes no dif- 
ference to me if the children of poverty 
are black or white. If they live in a poor 
neighborhood and go to school with 
nothing hut underprivileged children, 
their growth is stunted no matter what 
their color. 

But when 1 try to discuss this with 
people. I lind that their reaction is not. 
"This is Bill Russell talking about the 
problems of education for underprivi- 
leged children." Their reaction is lhal 
this is Bill Russell. Negro, talking about 
the s|x‘cial problems of Negro children. 
\Ne don't seem to be able to communi- 
cate on a level that is above color or 
prejudice. 

I suppose one of the few worlds in 
which this ailtludc does not exist is llic 
make-believe world of professional 
sports, where a man is judged on his 
lalenl. not the color of his skin. When 
I was appointed coach of the Boston 
Ccllics the other players accepted me 
with no antagonism at all. They respect- 
ed my ability as a player and my knowl- 
edge of the game, and they played as 
bard for me as they used to play for 
Red .‘\uerbach. 

Lor quite a while, though, some of 
the writers around the league seemed to 
doubt that I was really the coach. They 
would go to Red and ask him if there 
were any changes in the lineup or about 
the condition of a player on the team. 
I could not help believing that this was. 
in part, because I am a Negro. I think 
that now everyone accepts the fact lhal 
I'm the coach. 

But that, again, is the make-believe 
world of sports. t)ui m the real world 
the prejudice seems to be growing strong- 
er and the threat- of violence closer. 

I'm not worried about .Muhammad 
Ali. He is better equipped than anyone 
1 know to withstand the trials in store 
for him. What I'm worried about is 
the rest of us. bnd 
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The pickings were thin as hockey's expansion draft staffed six new U.S. teams — thinnest of alt for Los Angeles' Jack 
Kent Cooke, who was the object of some expertly brutal hazing by Toronto's Punch Imlach by P6TE AXTMELM 


AN ICY WELCOME TO THE NHL 


S am Pollock, the peppery little gen- 
eral manager of the Montreal Ca- 
nadiens. kept jumping up and rushing 
over to whisper trade suggestions to 
Wren Blair of the new Minnesota team. 
Emile Francis of New York bit his nails 
as he looked around the room and won- 
dered if he would get away with his 
bold attempt tosneak Boom Boom Geof- 
frion through the draft without protect- 
ing him. Nervous groups huddled at each 
of the 12 green-covered rectangular ta- 
bles in the Grand Salon of the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal, and execu- 
tives called out names of players in- 
volved in the expansion of the National 
Hockey League from six teams to 12. 
The transfer of 120 men to new clubs — 
the largest single draft of so-called ma- 
jor league talent in sports history — was 
going smoothly at 11 of the tables. 

But at the 12th, headquarters of the 
Los Angeles Kings, Jack Kent Cooke 
was in trouble. While other new clubs 
selected the best of the available players, 
Cooke kept coming up with minor- 
leaguers. While more experienced hockey 
men engineered deals and agreements, 
Cooke floundered along on his own. 


And midway through the daylong draft, 
the most flamboyant new owner in the 
NHL found himself in a head-on con- 
frontation with the shrewdest and tough- 
est executive in all hockey. Toronto’s 
George (Punch) Imlach. “Does bethink 
he's playing with kids here?" Imlach 
wondered aloud. "Well, he’s not. I guess 
we'll have to show him that he can't 
come in here and start pushing us all 
around." When Imlach finished show- 
ing Cooke, the Los Angeles owner had 
temporarily lost his coach and perma- 
nently lost a lot of the brash confidence 
he had brought to the meetings. 

Cooke had swept into town as if rid- 
ing a white horse. The night before the 
draft he called a press conference to an- 
nounce the acquisition of the minor 
league Springfield Indians. Suave and 
dapper, smiling graciously into ever>' 
television camera. Cooke treated his 
deal as a coup ranking with the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. He barged on to predict 
that Los Angeles would break even with 
three of the established NHL clubs in 
its first season of play. 

This little fantasy faded very early in 
the meeting. Cooke had made three im- 


portant mistakes in preparing for the 
draft. First, he had too few aides with a 
knowledge of hockey talent. Second, he 
seemed so anxious to keep the spotlight 
on himself that he consistently under- 
mined the authority of the most experi- 
enced hockey man he did have. Larry 
Regan. Cooke made a point of calling 
Regan his chief scout, although he was 
soon to make him general manager, 
and appeared to take pleasure in giving 
loud orders to Regan in front of oth- 
er people. Finally, he underestimated 
Punch Imlach in the tug of war over 
his prospective coach. Red Kelly. 

Ultimately Cooke drafted a group of 
players that make Los Angeles a near- 
unanimous selection for last place in the 
National Hockey League’s new Western 
Division. He wound up with only one 
man who finished last season with an 
NHL club and that man is Goalie Ter- 
ry Sawchuk. who has been plagued by 
injuries and may well decide to retire 
after pondering the list of men who will 
be playing in front of him. After the 
goalie draft, Cooke stunned other own- 
ers by choosing a minor-leaguer, Gord 
Labossicrc. in the first round when such 
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NHL workhorses as trie Nesterenko and 
Dick Duff were available. Looking for a 
defenseman in the next round, he chose 
the undistinguished Bob Wall over Bos- 
ton's fineprosjject, Joe Watson. His later 
choices seemed even more dubious. “He 
was coming up with such unbelievable 
selections.” said one of Francis' assist- 
ants. “wc wondered if. for the good of 
the league, we shouldn’t send somebody 
over to help him." 

But no help came, and as the lunch 
break approached Punch Imlach began 
to have thoughts of his own about 
Cooke. "Here this guy had made a lot of 
noise about wanting Red Kelly as coach, 
and then he started drafting all kinds of 
players who couldn't compare to Kelly," 
Imlach said. "1 got a little tired of wail- 
ing around.” Under the terms of the 
draft session, each old team could pro- 
tect one goalie and 1 1 other men; after 
a club lost a player, it was allowed to 
protect an additional player. Therefore, 
if Cooke had drafted Kelly in an early 
round. Imlach might have been able to 
''till" with Brit Selby or Larry Jeffrey, 
two young left wings he eventually lost. 

Cooke claimed he didn’t draft Kelly 
because he thought he had an unwritten 
agreement with Imlach and Toronto 
Owner Stafford Smythe, by which Kelly 
would be allowed to retire from the 
Leafs to coach Los Angeles. One of the 
NHL’s more feudal rules makes such an 
agreemeni necessary; a player who re- 
tires cannot take any other job in hockey 
for a full year unless his old club agrees 
to release him. So, Imlach held Kelly in 
virtual serfdom, whether he wanted to 
quit or not, unless Cooke drafted him. 
"Wc made no agreement of any kind to 
release Kelly to them,’’ said Smythe. 
"We own Kelly, and t ooke has offered 
us nothing for him." 

During the ninth round of selections 
the fighf surfaced. Imlach .sent his a.s- 
sistant. King Clancy, to tell Kelly that 
Toronto would put him on its protected 
list if Cooke did not draft him. "I'm 
committed to Los Angeles," Kelly said. 
"Please don’t take me back." Clancy 
made it clear that Imlach certainly 
would take Kelly back- and Kelly, 
Cooke and other Los Angeles officials 


adjourned to lunch. "They had a whole 
hour to talk it over." said Imlach. "Then 
they marched back in and look anoth- 
er bush-lcagucr instead of Kelly. Maybe 
Cooke thought 1 wa.s kidding, or maybe 
he thinks we're running some kind of 
charity here.” Hardly pausing for the 
dramatic emphasis that Cooke undoubt- 
edly would have appreciated. Punch 
barked, "Toronto fills with Red Kelly." 

’Tm shocked," said Kelly, who 
shouldn’t have been after l^/i years with 
Imlach. "ru take this to the Prime Min- 
ister if necessary." 

"I'll lake it to the league president." 
said Cooke. "I’m filing a formal pro- 
test." Bui the protest he presented to 
Clarence Campbell had little chance of 
success; league rules, however archaic or 
c\en illegal, clearly gave Imlach the right 
to lie up Kelly and keep him from taking 
the Los Angeles coaching job. 

"1 want to emphasize," said Imlach, 
"that I’m not trying to hurt Kelly in 
any way. Hell, give me any two players 
in the world and 1 take him and George 
Armstrong. But these new guys better 
learn that we're not in the habit of giv- 
ing things away for nothing in this 
league." In the late rounds of the draft. 
Toronto offered Cooke two deals in- 
volving Kelly. "Draft Bcrnic GcolTrion." 
said Smythe. "and we'll give you Kelly 
for him." But Cooke, like every other 
new owner, had made a secret deal wiih 
Francis to leave Boom Boom m New 
York. They will all be reimbursed by the 
Rangers. Smythe also offered Kelly and 
an unnamed goaltender for Sawchuk 
a move that would have left Toronto's 
Stanley Cup leam virtually intact and 
w ould have completed Cooke’s humilia- 
tion by leaving him without a single 
legitimate NHL player. 

Cooke refused that offer, too, and 
went on charging Imlach and Smythe 
with breaking a gentleman’s agreement. 
"What will I do about his protest?" 
Smythe said. "I'll laugh at it." Oth- 
er jscoplc were already laughing. Cooke 
stopped enjoying the TV interviews be- 
cause newsmen insisted on asking how 
he had come up with such a curious 
team. He lost his self-assured smile and 
ultimately his temper calling a Toronto 


newspaperman a liar over one of the is- 
sues in the Kelly dispute. Imlach w atched 
this with pleasure and after two days of 
it decided that he had exacted his pound 
of flesh. Influenced largely by his affec- 
tion for Kelly, he let Red go to Los An- 
geles for a minor league defenseman 
named Ken Block. 

Cooke, who also owns pro basketball 
and soccer teams and one-fourth of pro 
football's Washington Redskins, insist- 
ed that he was undisturbed by his ap- 
parent setbacks in Montreal. "Oh. I've 
been in a lot rougher spots than this." 
he said. "The only time the turbulence 
gels loo rough for me is when I have a 
suspicion that I've made a mistake. 1 
don't have that suspicion now." 

While Imlach and Cooke supplied 
most of the excitement at the draft, the 
other teams were quietly making deals 
to gain strength in numbers if not in 
quality. Two big names. Geoffrion and 
Montreal's Claude Larosc, were left off 
the original protected lists. But Francis 
and Pollock spread enough minor- 
leaguers and cash around to prevent the 
new clubs from claiming cither star. New 
York, Montreal and Toronto got 
through the draft virtually untouched, 
and only last-place Boston lost many 
players who might have helped the 
learn. In fact, the existing NHL clubs 
gave up so little under their draft sys- 
tem that Campbell's prediction that the 
two divisions might be equal in 1970 
seems wildly optimistic. 

Picking carefully amid the rejects, kids 
and fringe big-lcagucrs offered to him. 
the Philadelphia Flyers' general manag- 
er, Bud Poilc. put together what looks 
like the best of ihc new club.s. Rudy- 
Pilous of San Francisco also did well 
and may have the sleeper of the entire 
draft in Kent Douglas. Kent is a very- 
good defenseman who never fit into 
Imlach’s rigid system at Toronto but 
might develop into a star in new sur- 
roundings. Pittsburgh. St. Louis and 
Minnesota appcar.evenly niatchcd. .And 
then there is Los Angeles. 

"What an intercity rivalry," joked 
one San Francisco official. "If wc don't 
sweep all 10 games with L.A.,cvcrybody 
on our club will get fired.” «mo 


ALL DRESSED UP AND FIT TO KILL 



T ' win ihc national decathlon cham- 
pionship. in case >ou are thinking 
about doing that and wondering what to 
wear, you could do worse than begin 
with the kind of wardrobe Bill Toomey 
packed down to Los Angeles last week 
in two large, soft vinyl bags. The bags 
were nice and roomy because Toomey 
needed to gel in his four extra sweat 
suits, his extra svK'ks, extra T shirts, 
shorts and protective garments and eight 
pairs of track shoes variously studded 
with track-grabbing treads. He said he 
did not need a pair for each of the 10 
events because he could double up on a 
couple, but just to he triply sure he had 
extra spikes for the sIukts. He also had 
starting blocks, a pole for vaulting, a 
javelin for throwing and a 16-pound 
sinu for putting. Then there was some 
stick spray for his hands so he would 
not drop the 16 pounds on his ti>e and 
some lighter fluid to activate the adhe- 
sive wrapping around the pole handle 
to keep him from shinnying down it on 
the wav up. f inafly. for a lively, love- 
lier him. there were vitamins, minerals 
and miisclc-rclaxaiu pills and prescrip- 
tion sun-glare contact lenses. 

The accouterments of the well-lurned- 
intl decathlon champion arc only as im- 
portant as the use he gels from them, 
of course, and it should come as no sur- 
prise that Toomey was able to accom- 
plish 47 uniform changes in the two 
days of competition. Olf with this suit, 
on with that one. Off with these shoes, 
on with those. Not all the changes were 
necessary but they afforded a good way 
for the 2S-year-old schoolteacher with 
the walleyes and the proud chin to fidget 
himself warm on a raw. gray weekend 
in l.os Angeles, a city that as a regular 
feature of life offers some of the most 
backward weather patterns in the world. 

Lxeept for the weather and for the fact 
that he is a practicing perfectionist who 
would not be satisfied merely to win his 


Winning broad jump on way to docalblon title. 
Bill Toomey tosses arms m air to gam height. 
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But Toomey arrived at the decathlon championships with a change of clothes for almost every event. He needn't 
have bothered. Despite sore tendons he easily outdistanced the field to win the title again By JOHN UNDERWOOD 


third straiglit luitiiinal decathlon title 
which is what Toomc> did there was 
no abiding reason for Toomci to he 
anxious. Indeed, his success was as fore- 
gone as a conclusion can get. niainl\ 
because his principal compelilion Rus- 
sell Hodge b\ name was out tii lunch. 
Hodge used to live up there w iih roome> 
and the ho>s in the httle house in Santa 
Barbara that got to he known as IX'- 
cathlon Manor (SI. June 1 2). but he had 
been hurting. He surprised almost ev- 
en, bods hv dressing for the competition 
on the lirst da> at the LCl.A track. 
While loosening up. however, he pulled 
a muscle m his righi leg. '‘W h> this when 
I had so man> other aches and pains to 
worry about'.’" he asked morosely, and 
then was scratched. 

Behind Hodge there were a lot of nice 
fellows trying hard. I.vcn .some of these 
lesser lights fell fast. By the end of the 
tirst event, the 100 meters. Roberto Car- 
mona. the Mexican, had a severe mus- 
cle pull and was getting his souvenirs 
packed. And Phil Shinnick. once one of 
the w-orld's linest broad jumpers, was 
hobbling and would be through by the 
time he made one painfully short (13 
feet) lob of a jump in his specially. Jerry 
Moro. the Canadian champion and a 
regular at Decathlon Manor, sal on the 
infield counting sore muscles; "One . . . 
two . . . three . . . four . . . five. I ive 
sore muscles." F inally. in the 4(K) meters, 
coming into the wind in the stretch. 
Moro fell to the track and grabbed his 
left leg. Number six and out. 

Toomey himself was not in lop condi- 
tion. having irritated the tendons in his 
right knee. He had rested for two weeks 
and had been gobbling up tho.se imiscle- 
rclaxcrs to keep from getting light, and 
he was so loose he slogged the 100 me- 
ters in 1 1 seconds (he has done 10.3). I le 
was well behind Bill Smith, a Pasadena 
schoolteacher, who won the dash in 10.6, 
The crowd in the stands was mostly Hill 

roiumuml 

Bill Smith, who h«/a the lead through the first 
tour events, places second with 74 IM leap. 



FIT TO KILL fonlinued 


Smith's relatives- 12 of them and they 
cheered Smith lustily. 

"Novs." said Toomey. gritting his 
capped teeth, ‘’you'll see if Willie A. 
(that's him] has anything in him." 

Toomey gained ground on Smith in 
the hroad jump, a little more in the shv»l- 
pul. more in the high jump and \sas still 
behind by .1.^ p<nnts going into the last 
event of the first day, the 401) meters. 
"Smilty's making it tough for me." said 
Toomey, but he had him now and he 
knew it. When Smith has to run more 
than 100 meters he is highly sulnerahlc. 
Despite a subpar 49 flat. Toomey went 
ahead by 99 points (Smith did it in a 
struggling 52 seconds). Smith's chances 
for a major upset wore thereby scuttled, 


because he has never been in Toomey 's 
class in four of the five events scheduled 
for the second afternoon’s competition. 

Toomey tinished in the gloaming the 
next day with 7,X.S0 points, far below the 
8. 2.^4 he scored at Salina, Kans. in win- 
ning the championship last, year. He was 
not surprised at this and he should not 
have been discouraged. If the layolThad 
dulled his sharpness as a runner, he had 
still done well in some of the technique 
events the had an alltime best in the 
javelin of 219' 1 1') and neither he nor 
Hodge made any bones about looking 
ahead to the iniernaliona! meet in the 
l.os Angeles Coliseum on July S 9 when 
they will gel their first hard look at Kurt 
Bendlin of Germany. Last month Bend- 



Da\/e Tfioreson. who later dot'erS hat and sweat suit to win high jump, casually clears 6' 2’ 


Officials, wearied by the tO-euenI program, nap on the soft foam rubber of the pole-vault pit. 


lin solved their argument about who was 
No. 1 in the world by becoming No. I 
himself with 8.319 points. 

"Besides," said Toomey. "I said I 
would be satislied just to beat the 1964 
Oly mpic score, and I did that." 

"No you didn't," corrected Hodge, 
‘■^'ou missed by seven points." Hodge 
and Tiwmey do not let each other win 
anything orally. 

"O.K., 1 missed it then," said Toomey. 

On the second day the battle became 
one for second place between Smith and 
Dave Ihoreson. and it was important 
who won out because the first three fin- 
ishers would qualify for the internation- 
al meet, the I’an American Games and u 
subsequent trip to fcurope. Since special 
consideration would have to be given 
Hodge, anything less than second would 
not be a desirable location. 

Dave Ihoreson. like Toomey and 
Smith, is a schoolteacher. He is also one 
of the original tenants of Decathlon 
Manor in Santa Barbara, but he is a 
breed apart. He is 6' 2' and weighs 167 
pounds. His chest is concave. He has a 
theory about all that weight lifting he 
sees Toomey and Hodge doing: "Some 
guys cun pul it on just standing and 
watching." he says. 

•As a result, the 20 pounds of muscle 
he needs to become a legitimate 8.000- 
point man never gels put on. He is a fun- 
lover and a very funny man. and always 
loose, and the astounding thing about 
him is that he is as fierce a competitor as 
any of them. He vvill not concede. And. 
unlike most of the others, he is no hypiv- 
ehondriae. He ignores his ailments to a 
fault. Mis legs are scarred from his bouts 
with the hurdles, and he goes into com- 
petition half the time limping. He insists 
that "in this game, you've not to linish. 
It's the name of the game, You don't 
finish, you forget it." 

The meet dragged. The first day’s 
round had taken six hours and Sunday's 
would take eight and the evening chill 
was coming on when competition moved 
into the pole vault, which ts always a 
poky thing anyway. 

Thorcson leaned against a rubbing ta- 
bic by the pole-vault pit and assessed 
his chances to beat Smith with Moro. 
his roommate and tutor. "I'lTi .320p«’ints 
behind.’.’ he said. "I need a 15-foot pole 
vault" (he’d never done 15 feel even in 
practice) "and ii'N even money in the 
javelin. In the 1.500 meters I'll have to 
do 4:30 to his 4:55. I'hal’ll give the edge. 

continufd 
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He senses danger. Sees one attacker, hears the other. Swings into defense position. A side kick to solar plexus drops one. 


Spear hand thrust stops the other. Looks easy. 

With his wind gone, the surprised hood can't avoid 




the Ippon-seoinage and gets thrown. Two against one is no problem for some men. 


The man who knows how to take care of himself ^ 

uses Vaseline Hair Tonic. ^ 


VASELINE 


HAIR 
i TONIC 


Holds hair 
a man's way 





The second weel< 
It may be sever 

In front of your hotel. 


In the room of your hotel. 

i 


In the lobby of your hotel. 


. Around the comer from 

In front of the fountain m front yoQf hotel, 

of your hotel. 


Around another comer from your hotel. 




your vacation, 
days too long. 


If you’re flying somewhere on your 
vacation, there’s a good chance you’ll 
_•* spend the second week of it seeing 
things that weren’t interesting enough 
’ f to see the first week, 
y But Hertz can help make the sec- 

» ond week of your vacation as good as 
the first. 

The way we’ll help is by giving 
you a car at a special low rate for a week 
or a weekend.* 

For instance, you can have a Ford 
Galaxie or similar family sedan for seven 
days for only $88. This includes insur- 
ance, the first tank of gas and 500 miles 
with no mileage charge. 

Which is enough free mileage to 
get you as far as you’d probably care 
to go. 

If you start from St. Louis you could 
drive into Kentucky bluegrass country 
and scout the entries for the '68 Derby. 
Or go down the Mississippi through 
river towns that haven’t changed much 
since Huck and Jim floated by. 

From Washington you could head 
further back in time, south to Colonial 
Williamsburg. Or drive north, and 


view the famous landmarks of Man- 
hattan. The ones they haven’t knocked 
down yet. 

From San Francisco, for a little 
extra money, you could drive to Los 
Angeles and see what the rest of the 
country will look like in ten years. Or 
go to Las Vegas and lose more than time. 

No matter where you’re going this 
summer, there are things to see beyond 
the range of your sneakers. So call Hertz 
or your travel agent and reserve a car. 

And if you write to RO. Box 
2859, Grand Central Station, N.Y., 
N.Y 10017 and tell us where you’re 
going, we’ll send you one or more fold- 
ers that describe auto tours to the most 
interesting places m the area. 

If you have a plane ticket that will 
take you to some great vacation spot, 
you should have a Hertz car that will 
take you out of that great spot— when 
the greatness starts wearing off. 

’ratesavailablein host cities. 

Hertz 



We rent Fords and other good cars. 
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The Smooth Canadian sends off daughters in style. 

VO. has become the fashionable thing at weddings. That’s because it does 
what no other whisW can-defines smooth once and for all. Light? Of course. 
And any fatherof-the-bride who knows all this-is surely gaining a son. 


Known by the 
company it keeps 
Seagram’s 'v / 
^ ’■ in\ 


Canadian > 




FIT TO KILL eoMinu^ 


I'd say about 69 points." He grinned 
knowingly. 

Smith quit the pole vault at 1 1 ' 1 1 14”. 
Thorcson started at that height and 
moved steadily up until he had cleared 
14' IVa". At that point he had the bar 
raised to 15 feet. He missed twice. "I 
hate this third-vault deal." he said, and 
smiled again. "You never know il'you're 
going to miss." Moro was giving him 
some fast advice: "If you get to the end 
of the runway and you feel v ou can't do 
it. Juii't. Stop right there." 

"Ail these years I never cleared 15 
feet," Thorcson said dreamily. "I think 
I should have stopped at 14-10." 

He looked at the bar for a long time, 
then came down the runway fast and 
was up and over at 1 5 feet. "The hardest 
tight of my life," he said, and went to 
look for his javelin. Someone veiled that 
Tivtvmcy had done 220 feet. Thorcson 
went over and put his arm around Too- 
mey. "Can I use that javelin. Bill?" 

riioreson threw the javelin 190' II', 
Smith 196’ 2”. Smith's lead was up to 
104 points. His blonde wife Margaret 
began massaging his legs for the l.StX) 
meters. She said she met Bill when she 
used to go up to Ohio State University 
"to see what they had in the way of 
boys" and had not known anything 
about track then. "Since we got mar- 
ried everything we eat. drink and do is 
decathlon." she said. 

"She's a great wife." said Jerry Moro. 
"That's the kind I want." 

Smith, who had seen first place run 
away from him. now envisioned second 
going, loo. "1 doubt I can hold it." he 
said. 

.■\ short distance away Toomey and 
Thorcson were plotting against Smith. 
"I'll sprint out and you slick behind 
me." said Toomey. "We'll stay together 
and if I can do 4:35 you'll be in." 

But it was Thorcson w ho sprinted out. 
He led Toomey by eight yards after the 
first quarter, had Smith by 17 seconds 
at the half and limshcd in 4:2X.3 toToo- 
mey's 4:32.3 and Smith's 5:18.3. and he 
had second place, 7,524 points to Smith's 
7.341. 

"I kept saying to myself. ‘You can do 
it. you can do it.' anil I was right." 
said Thorcson. He was elated and would 
not allow his joy to fade when he got 
back to his motel and found he could 
not get his car started. "That's ail right." 
he said to Moro. "1 can run to Santa 
Barbara." end 
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...Gloria Ehret says: “They help keep 
my swing smooth and consistent — 
and that’s what it takes to win!" 





Power-Bilts are Master Matched for 
smooth performance. Each club in a 
Power-Bilt set swings the same. A 2-iron 
feels and swings just like a 7-iron. Set 
your mind to it with a set of Power-Bills 
and start playing every club in your bag 
equally well! 

Write for your free copy of the Power Bilt 
Catalog, incorporating the informative 
booklet. "Why Engineered Golf Clubs 
Perform Belter for You." 


HILLERICH A BRAOSBY CO. 

P. 0. Bu 506. Leuisvilla. Ky. 40201 0»pt. SI-7 



Ginori polishes up the brass 
on its'culotte suit. 

In a military twill 
of polyester and cotton 




A ll week the kid's name had been in 
the papers, but not even Centerfield- 
er was prepared. Centerficlder has spent 
much of his life looking out a big. dusty 
window of a bar next to Madison Square 
Garden and silting across the street in 
the lobb> of a hotel where he does not 
live. He has his name because he is nev- 
er seen without an old, fraying Yankee 
cap pulled down to his ears, and be- 
cause he fields anything left on the bar 
between noon and midnight; he has a 
great pair of hands. “I know the kid 
is unusual," he says, "because every- 
body says he is. and also because any- 
thing from Philadelphia has got to be 
unusvral.” 

What Centerficlder saw that morning 
in the hotel lobby was "Gypsy Jt>c" Har- 
ris of Philadelphia {see cover), a welter- 
weight who, right with Muhammad Ali, 
is the most creative and exciting fighter 
since Sugar Ray Robinson. Now here 
comes Gypsy out of the elevator and 
into the lobby. Gypsy's girl is waiting. 
Ccntcrfieldcris in his usual position, next 
to a gentleman who will soon be discard- 
ing his morning paper, and there arc a 
few Negroes. AM turn and look at Gypsy, 
who is standing in the middle of the lob- 
by and looking like one of those people 
you sec in the sallow light of a Grey- 
hound bus station just before day breaks. 

Moving from his feet to his head, he 
is wearing big, fancy bools, blue Wran- 
gler pants, a wide belt with cows on it. 
a red cowboy shirt and a white cowboy 


hat that rests on his head like a hill of 
whipped cream. He stands there for a 
long moment, shoves the hat to the back 
of his head and then fingers the strand 
of straw dangling from his mouth, On 
this day. you see, Gypsy really thinks he 
is a cowboy. Nobody can understand 
this, because the only place wc.st Gypsy 
had been was West Philadelphia, and if 
he had ever yearned for wide-open space 
it was at night in a bedroom with three 
other kids in it. 

"Well," said a Negro trainer, staring 
at Gypsy. "I always know he different, 
but he the first black boy I ever sec who 
think he's Buck Jones." 

"Oh, he's just a poor, lonesome south- 
ern boy," thought another man. wailing 
to get his autograph. "Some red-necked 
cracker hit him alongside his head one 
day and he'll wake up and know he ain't 
no Gary Cooper." 

"Gypsy, you sweet,” said his girl, "but 
you sure arc the funniest lookin’ cowboy 
I ever did sec." 

Gypsy Joe — so named because he used 
to wear bells on his shoes and because 
of his nomadic nature — may be an aber- 
ration as a cowboy, but he is also, to be 
certain, a quite preposterous figure as a 
fighter. He is 5'5' tall, has bowed legs, 
a protruding stomach and his head is a 
croquet ball that has been whacked too 
many times over a cobblestone street. 
"I keep it shaved." he says, "becau-se 
when it's greased up the punches just 
slide off. and it's part of my cool any- 


way. If somebody else had a shaved head. 
I'd do something else, like letting my 
hair grow down the middle and keeping 
it shaved on both sides." He strives, 
obviously, to be unique, but he does not 
have to. 

Even Gypsy's entrance before a fight 
is hardly conventional. He is. because 
he is so small, difficult to locate during 
his parade to the ring. All one ever sees 
are the (wo whalelikc manager-trainers 
Willie Reddish and Yancey Durham, 
both of whom w ear red-and-black smok- 
ing jackets and, smiling and waving, look 
like they arc strolling leisurely out of a 
Harlem men's club. When Gypsy is fight- 
ing away from Philadelphia, the crowd 
roars in disbelief as he enters the ring. 
"I always love that first roar,” he says. 
"Shows they 'prcciatc my threads." 

The threads consist of a black hood 
over his head, a three-quarter length, 
double-breasted, red-satin robe with a 
black bow on the back and red shocs. 
Gypsy wails for the first roar to fade 
and, then, with the timing of a stripper, 
he sheds his robe and displays the rest 
of his ensemble: red-satin trunks with 
two black buttons on each side. "Sweet- 
er than wine," they scream in Philadel- 
phia. "You sweeter than wine. Joe." 

"Jos^ Stable once knocked three of 
the buttons off my trunks," says Gypsy, 
indicating his concern for his appear- 
ance, "and I gel so mad. I rip off the 
fourth button myself." 

So there he is in the ring, and right 


'YOU SWEETER THAN WINE, JOE’ 


That is what the crowd yells when Gypsy Joe Harris steps 
Into the ring. A preposterous figure of a fighter with a 
bald head and potbelly, he is nevertheless as creative and 
exciting as Muhammad All and Sugar Ray ever were, and 
In Philadelphia’s Jungle he Is king by MARK KRAM 
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away you think of a toy clown with a 
key in its back, but before long he seems 
to become more like, say, boxing’s con- 
tribution to the period. He lakes his 
place alongside Twiggy, the letter open- 
er who is Europe’s retaliation for Coca- 
C ola and George Raft, alongside Tim- 
othy Lears. Michelangelo hair, banana 
peelings that turn you on and the Matiu 
gravediggers who did not do a very good 
job of covering up recently in New 
Jcrscy. 

Artistically, Ciypsy is almost beyond 
description. He is a master at improvisa- 
tion, a skillful clown whose strange 
moves arc an admixture of a stockade 
shuttle and a dance created by some de- 
mented choreographer. The moves are 
his best weapons. He is not a dangerous 
puncher, but. because of the volume and 
accuracy of his punches, his hands are 
can openers. There are no blueprints for 
his fights. ‘‘He don't make plans." says 
Reddish, "because he don't know what 
he gonna do till he do it." Often, for in- 
stance. he w ill he in the middle of a vol- 
canic flurry and he will suddenly stop, 
turn away as if he forgot something in 
his corner and then bing! bing! bing! he 
IS erupting again. 

It is evident, too. that he has the te- 
merity of C'enterfielder, who. like Ciypsy. 
seems to delight in taking risks. C'cntcr- 
licldcr believes he is not fully tested 
across a day unless he trios to trap a 
drink while its owner is in the men's 
room. Cjypsy, by his actions, believes he 
should give his opponent every chance 
VO hw him. Vie rolls in wivh his arms 
folded by his chest and his chin exposed. 
He drops his hands by his side. He holds 
the rope with one hand, and hammers 
you with the other. Soon you begin to 
feel embarrassed for his opponent. 

"I couldn't jab him," said Welter- 
weight Champion Curtis Cokes, follow- 
ing his loss to Gypsy in an over-thc- 
weight light in the Garden this March. 
"He don’t have a style. He Just stands 
there and acts the monkey. I hit him a 
few times, but he’d just wobble and 
eoniiiuied 
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come back. He's a tough kid. Thc\ got 
to give me a roomful of money to tight 
him for the title, and there ain't enough 
to get me to fight him in New York." 

Nevertheless, next week in Dallas. 
Cokes will light Gypsy again, this time 
for the title. Gypsy is unbeaten in 20 
fights, but Cokes, a passive workman 
with a good uppercut and a monotonous 
attack of jab, hook and right-hand coun- 
ter. knows he has a big edge. He is 
aware that there arc few lighters around 
today who can handle Gypsy, but he is 
also confident that Harris will not lake 
the title unless he wins by an impressive 
margin, which is unlikely. Nobody wins 
big against Cokes, especially anywhere 
near Texas. If the title does not change 
hands merely because of geography, the 
welterweight division and bosing will 
have been robbed of a special brilliance 
and flash it can ill afford, and Gypsy's 
future, even though he is only 21. will he 
open to serious doubt. Me is. unfortu- 
nately, a Philadelphia lighter, a breed 
that does not stay motivated long. "The 
Jungle." which shoves them into the 
gym. often lures them away much too 
soon. 

The Jungle— 250.(XX) Negroes in four 
square miles of North Philadelphia is 
where many of the Philadelphia lighters 


arc harvested. It is a bleak, fetid pocket, 
and each street seems to have the same 
smells, sights and sounds: the smell of 
chitlings, cabbage, stale beer and cheap 
w ine ; the click of balls floating out from 
inside dark pool rooms with no names, 
the clicking playing counterpoint to 
Gospel music and the sad chanting of 
love lost on a Saturday night. The pic- 
tures: men playing tonk and pinochle on 
steps, kids with door keys around their 
necks sparring in the streets and, as day- 
light hides, the black-shrouded preachers 
standing on corners and wailing to the 
sky for mercy for their brothers. 

Then there are the scenes; 

“Lady." asks the ^vhitc vendor. 
hesi(antfy< "vow irt'/iriu buy that paper? " 

"/ don't AmiH. maybe." she anssi-ers, 

"H'ell. you've been lookin' at it It) 
minutes." he says. 

"Y'lnt re cra:y. meester. that's what 
yon are," she .say.s. 

"H'ell. you started on the front pafte," 
he .voy.t. "and already you're up to Dear 
Abby." 

"O.K.. here, take the paper." .she 
counters. /eiffnin^’ hurt. "/ iust wanted to 
see what the white folk s are up to today." 

The preaehcr stands on the corner, just 
about ready to dispatch his audience to 
hcll/tre. when a hoy interrupts and says: 



UNORTHODOX HARRIS DROPS HIS GUARD AND LEANS BACK IN FIRST COKES BOUT 


"Preacher man. tell us how nr kin he 
saved?" 

"Go 'mov. hoy," the preacher replies 
sharply, "you re makin mock of the 
Lord." 

"Hey. preacher man," says the hoy. 

■ ■ what you^’ol in that hag in hack of you?" 

"Nolhin' hut the Holy Bible, sinner," 
the man answers. 

The hoy pretends to leave and .sneaks 
around the crowd and in hack of the 
preacher. He reaches into the hag and 
pulls out a bottle of gin. 

"Hey, preacher man. here's your Bi- 
ble." the hoy says, jumping in front of 
the man. The preacher reaches for the bot- 
tle, hut the hoy races down the street and 
the preacher is in pursuit, calling after 
him sorrow fully. 

The Jungle, then, is whal Gypsy Joe 
calls his turf. This is where he was bom 
and raised and may leave only if he be- 
comes champion; a fighter is an impor- 
tant man in the Jungle. "If you fight, 
you're somebody here." says Al Massey, 
a ly-ycar-old lightweight and stable- 
mate of Gypsy's with a beautiful talent. 
"Once I saw Tmilc Griffith sitting all 
by himself in New York. I couldn't fig- 
ure it out. you know. A fighter is never 
alone here. Somebody is always with 
you. Everybody wants to give you some- 
thing. Gypsy doesn't own a car, but he 
drives one every night anyway. Gypsy 
is the king here. Me builds a crowd wher- 
ever he goes or whatever he does." 

All of them know the private places 
m each other's hearts. The clothes arc 
the same, the cars arc long and sleek, and 
the talk is always of some distant lime 
when they will trade in all of their pain 

the rope burns, cuts and headaches 
- for a good and happy life in which 
nothing is inaccessible, But the fighters 
all know each other, and know that in 
the private places there are no hidden 
dreams. To be big in Philadelphia is the 
only dream. "You don't know what it 
is." says .Al Massey, "to walk down the 
street and everybody out there waves to 
you." Yet it does not last long. The slide 
begins, the end is invariable. Obscurity 
claims the fighter after the fragrant fox- 
es, hearts empty and hands out, have 
fled, after the savagery of the gym wars 
has left him empty. Broadway shows 
open and close in Philadelphia, but so 
do fighters. 

Gypsy is a familiar figure in the blue 
light of the Jungle nightclubs, but he 
travels alone, and his moves through the 

(onilnued 
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Why do so many tourists sightsee on 


The Round Tire? 



Because 

it rolls 

3,000 

more 

scenic 

miles! 


Smart travelers know they can go a 
lot further on mi Atlas PLYCUON* 
— The Round Tire. It i>erforni8 better 
because it’s built better. 

You see. The Round Tire is made 
in a mold that’s precisely engraved to 
within 3 loot) of an inch of perfect 
round. Other molds can be out of 
round as much as 30 1000 of an inch. 

This near-{>erfect roundness is just 
one of the many reasons why an Allas 
PLYCRON Tire rolls more smootlxly. 


wears more evenly. 

FOUR ACTUAL PLiES.The Round Tire 
has 4-pIy construction for greater 
strength plus many other marks of 
quality— a unique tread design which 
j)U ts more rubber on the road — longer- 
wearing tough rubber comjmunds. 
These are just a few of the many ex- 
amples of the care that goes into build- 
ing The Round Tire. 

SAFETY TESTED. You’ll be glad to 
know The Round Tire is also safety 


tested in 54 difTerent ways. In addi- 
tion, complete sets of tires from var- 
ious manufacturers' production for 
’67 cars were promptly road tested 
under identical conditions by an in- 
deiH'iident lest fleet. 

These tests showed you can expect 
3,000 more miles from The Round 
Tire than fcom tires that come on 
most new cars. 

Why not get your extra miles with 
The Round Tire! 


Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 

I 1 j \ Atlas Tires • Batteries • Accessories 


SWEET JOE 


conlinufd 

day and night arc those of a phantom. 

"What about Gypsy?” a guy named 
Mr, Strange is asked in Champ's Gym. 
"You know about him? Where can he 
be reached?” 

"Man,” says Mr. Strange, "have you 
ever heard of Peter Gunn? Well, do you 
know what Peter di>Cb when he goes to 
see Mother for information? Well, if 
you don't know, he reaches in his pocket 
and lays some paper on Mother. You 
got any paper? No? Well, all I can say 
is he's been seen.” 

"They say he goes through money 
pretty good.” 

"Go through money? Man. he put 
gasoline and a match to that paper.” 
says Mr. Strange. 

"Where dvxis it go?” Mr. Strange 
is a.sked. "A big wardrobe?" 

"Yeah, some wardrobe." he replies. 
■'He buys his suits in places where you 
get three pairs of pants with each suit 
for SIO. Go ask Willie what he does 
with his money. He don't know either,” 

W'illic Reddish, a big. heavy man with 
mournful eyes, is sprawling in a chair in 
a small room next to the gym. He is 
sleeping. He has been waiting for Gypsy 
for three hours. Finally he awakes, 
seemingly jolted out of his slumber. 

"Is that boy here yet?" Willie hollers. 

"No. not yet. Willie." he is told. 

"And he ain't gonna be here, cither,” 
mumbles Willie. "I don't know what I 
kin do to git him in here.” 

"Willie," says a girl, walking up to 
him. "Gypsy says for you to give me 
some money." 

"1 gave you some yesterday,” says 
W'illie. annoyed. 

"But that was yesterday," says the girl. 

“Go on. git out of here, woman,” 
says Willie, The woman leaves, and Wil- 
lie says: "Every day it's the same thing. 
Only the faces of the girls change." 

"Do you know where he can be 
found. Willie?" he is asked. 

"Who knows?" answers Willie. "But 
if you find him you tell me. He got a 
title fight cornin' up. and he ain't hit a 
lick yet in this gym." 

The search for Gypsy, by day. begins 
in the pool rooms in the Jungle. He is 
always in some pool room, but the pro- 
prietors have never heard of him. 

"Have you seen Gypsy Joe around?” 
one is asked. 

"Who?” 

"Gypsy Joe Harris.” 

"I don't know anybody by that 


name." he says cautiously. "Now that's 
a mighty unusual name, and I'd remem- 
ber h. Now, let me see. No, never heard 
of the man.” All white men rcQuesting 
information in the Jungle arc presumed 
to be cops. 

Gypsy Joe was finally located by ac- 
cident hours later. He was walking down 
the street, eating a candy bar. His pock- 
ets are always jammed with candy, and 
the candy, along with his favorite drink 
of Scotch and milk, makes it extreme- 
ly aggravating for him to make the 
weight. Eventually he will be forced to 
move up to the middleweight division. 

"Man, I hear you been lookin' for 
me?" he says. "All you had to do is 
come by the ’partment.” 

"That was tried. You're never hoinc.” 

"Well, let's go." he says. 

The apartment, just ofTColumbia Ave- 
nue, is on the second floor, and it is dark 
and cool. "Not bad. huh?" he says. "I 
figure I'm movin' up in the world, so I 
got myself a better place." Gypsy then 
goes to the refrigerator, takes out some 
applesauce, eats it and chases it with a 
beer. He then sits down and stares vacant- 
ly out of the window, his eyes hidden by 
sunglasses. 

"Gypsy, have you ever heard of Sam 
Langford?" he is asked. 

"No. can't say that I have."’ 

"Well, he was once a great tighter who 
said: ‘You can sweat oat the wine, but 
you can't sweat oat the women.’” 

"Maybe he's right," says Gypsy. 

"Do you have a tough time staying 
out of trouble in the Jungle?" 

“No, not too much." hesmiles. "Main- 
ly because I'm a coward, man. I'm scared. 
I been scared all my life. I was scared of 
my science teacher who used to hit me in 
the head with a book. 1 even became a 
tighter 'cause I was scared. I was about 
9. and one day I knocked an ice cream 
cone out of a big kid's hand by accident, 
you know. A whole mob of them chased 
me. I tried every door in the block, but 
they were all locked. Finally. I run into 
the P.A.L. gym. So I see the guys boxin'. 
and I figured I'd betta gel on to some of 
that. I've been in the gym ever since. 
I'm not kiddin'. I've always been scared. 
That's why 1 carry this." 

He pulls from his pocket a push-button 
knife with a 4'/i-inch blade. 

"What do you call that?" 

"I call that 60 years in Jail," he says. 

‘‘You got to be crazy carrying that." 

"Oh. I just keep it around for an 


equalizer. Nobody fights fair out in those 
streets. 1 only had to use it once. Once I 
was with my girl on my way home, and 
she stopped and went in this bar to get a 
beer, 1 waited in the car. It was right after 
a tight, and I fell asleep. My girl has my 
money in her purse, S168. All of a sud- 
den she comes runnin' out and says 
somebody stole the money. Well. 1 rush 
in there and start to wave my sword. I 
line 'em all up and start searchin' ’em. I 
started with my girl first. You got to 
keep your eye on them foxes." 

"Did you get mixed up in the riots in 
1964?" 

"No. not really," he says. "But I final- 
ly couldn't help it when I see these three 
men iryin' to load a refrigerator into a 
car. I split my sides laughin', 'cause they 
don't even know how to steal right. The 
cops came and hauled them away, and 
while they were bein' taken this chick 
Jumps up on top of the refrigerator and 
starts screamin'. Black men unite!’ I said 
to myself, baby. I'm gonna unite all right, 
and then Gypsy started diggin' in himself. 
It wasn't anything worth much. Just small 
things. I'm just too scared to be a crook.” 

"Gypsy, what do you do with all the 
money?” 

"I don’t know." he says. "That paper 
just goes. I support three children, too. 
hut I got to see about that. I know the 
first two arc mine, but all I know about 
the third is his name is Tyrone. I don't 
know who he is. The happiest day in my 
life IS gonna be when I can jam my pock- 
ets full of money and get lost where no- 
body kin find me." 

"Is that what you're going to do if you 
win the title?" 

"No. ril defend it six times,” he says, 
"and then I’ll retire and open a pool 
room." 

Soon he left the apartment. Night was 
falling, He was walking by a church with 
a store front, and inside a man was hold- 
ing his hands up and bellowing. There 
were only four people in the church. 
"Man,” said Gypsy, "don't they know 
people ain't gonna listen to what they 
don't wanna hear?" That night, his head 
moist and glistening, his white teeth flash- 
ing. he slid over a nightclub floor doing 
the Temptation Walk, and with each 
step the crowd sang: Gypsyyy. He was 
a long way from Sam Langford, long 
ago found blind and busted and alone 
in a Harlem room. Gypsy Joe Harris 
was a Philadelphia fighter, and that is 
a very special thing. ino 
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with all his talent, you'd think 


would know how to hit a golf ball. 


There may be a lot of places where you 
wish you were Frank Sinatra. But a golf 
course isn’t one of them. On a golf 
course Sinatra slices, skulls, shanks and 
chokes like any other hacker. (Dean 
could easily give him five shots a side 
and bury him,) 

Now when you're Frank Sinatra, you 
merely have to blink and ten touring 
pros are gladly willing to straighten your 
game out. But even they couldn't help 
Frank much. Then one day after a 
pro-am. Bo Wminger got a hold of him 
Bo didn't change Sinatra's stance. He 
didn't change Sinatra's grip. Or his 
swing or his cashmere sweater. 

He changed his clubs. 


In the pro shop Bo weighed Sinatra's 
clubs. He found one of them a fraction 
of an ounce too heavy. Another was a 
fraction of an ounce too light. A fraction 
here, a fraction there, you've got a 
fractured shot. 

Wininger took a set of First Flights off 
the rack. He explained how every 
First Flight club is scale weighted and 
hand balanced before they reach the 
pro shops. Which is why a 2 iron has 
the same feel to it as a 7 iron ora 9. 
Sinatra dug this. Right away he had 
more confidence, so out they went to the 
practice tee. 

Wininger emptied his shag bag and 
Sinatra took out a shiny new 5 iron. He 


took a few practice swings and then 
addressed the ball. He swung smoothly, 
and the ball dribbled along the ground. 

The next one floated 160 down the middle. 
Now Sinatra will never be club champ. 

And he still may skull a shot every so 
often. But he’s getting there, cause 
Dino only gives him three shots a side 
now. And if changing to First Flight 
isn't the reason why. do you think 
Frank Sinatra would let us get away 
with all the things we just said about him? 

First Flight O- 

Chattanooga. Tennessee- 

Custom built woods and irons, steel center 

golf balls, and Hot-Z golf bags. 

At pro shops only. 


THE SUNNY 
SOCIABLE SHOWS 
OF SUMMER 


On the horse show circuit, summer brings a period of relative calm after the rich spring 
events, and before the championships of autumn. There is no falling off in the number 
of shows— indeed, there are far more like the folksy Middlesex County affair at New 
Brunswick, NJ. (following pages) than there are of the huge, tense, spectacular variety 
of other seasons. The programs are full, but the pace is leisurely and there is a feeling 
of intimacy among spectators and exhibitors as friends and relatives picnic with per- 
formers and then gather around to watch them in their classes. Still, competing for a 
ribbon is a serious matter, as reflected in the expressive face of 12-year-old Beth Wentz. 
Beth here receives her reserve championship rosette in the junior exhibitor's three-gaited 
stake from Josiah Bougher, who this week will be ringmaster for the 18th time. 

PHOTOGHfiPHS 0Y TONY TRIOLO 
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The hunter course at Middlesex, laid out 
by the Tver's edge, allows spectators to 
move in close to the lences and be al- 
most a part of the extremely varied pro- 
ceedings. In one brief period they saw 
one unfortunate horsewoman come to 
grief at a fence (left), while Mrs, Joseph 
Ferguson made a ribbon-winning ride on 
Virree Dugan's Tumbles Tot {lower right). 
A comfolable grandstand affords a good 
view of Ihe pony roadster class, in which 
Thomas Armstrong and his bay stallion 
Skylark (above) won third place. Seen 
through a decorative screen of gerani- 
ums, junior riders (fop fight) sit for their 
examination by the judge in a horseman- 
ship class. The busy schedule of events 
enhances the county-fair atmosphere 
and. if a'l these pall briefly, there is shop- 
ping on the midway for many items, from 
circus-lype novelties (left) to antigues. 
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SUNNY SHOWS 


Shows like Middlesex provide excellent 
(raining as well as fun for junior riders. 
After competing for the first time in a 
jumper class. 15-year-old Pamela Kille- 
brew grins happily through her sixth- 
place ribbon Kellie Nelson. 12. did not 
will a ribbon, but she showed in both 
the equitation and three-gaited events 
and she will be back at Middlesex this 
week as determined as she looks here. 
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Even up close it looks like any 
other golf ball. 

But it doesn’t act like it. 

Fact is, it's the nation’s No. 1 
seller at sporting goods stores 
everywhere. 

That speaks pretty highly for 
its whiteness and durability. 

But what about distance? 
Smack one. You’ll see! 

PLAY TO WIN WITH 

iDie^ 

Sporl<n( Oeodt Co . Chwaco 
(A el WJiOf' A Co Inc) 


PEOPLE 


The First Lady toured New | 
hngland last week, and if one 
assumes (hat a chair lift ride \ 
to the lop of Ml. Manslield was | 
instructional for Lady Bird i 
.Johnson and her trusty Secret 
Sers ice man {hehw), one should 
hear what an education she re- 
ceived the nest day simply hy 
having herdinnerin Maine. Mrs. 
Johnson went to u ctambake. 
She was invited to examine the 
Atlantic Ocean and some loh- ' 
Mermen pulling lobster traps out 
of it - She learned how a trap is 
opened, how it is baited, how 
often it is pulled, what the buoys 
mean and what a good lobster 
cateh is. The preparation of a 
clambake was explained to her 
in intinitc detail. Printed instruc- 
tions for the consiintption of a 
lobster lay by her plate. Verbal 
instructions were offered by 
Clambake Ma.stcr William Fos- 
ter and. hnally. physical as- 
sistance was pros ided by Actor 
Gary .Merrill, who got behind 
her and worked with both arms 
around her neck. If the next 
New F.nglanderwho turns up for 
a barbecue at the Johnson 
ranch is driven 200 miles to 
the back pasture before dinner 
and told. "This is a cow," who 
could blanK Lady Bird'.’ 



The Cleveland Browns are due 
to go into training shortly and 
there has been some concern 
about Quarterback Frank 
Ryan, who is recovering from 
surgery on his throwing arm. 
VN'clI. the Browns' management 
can now worry about the pass- 
ing attack at group rates. Gary 
, Collins was cooking up a batch 
I of french fries last week when 
' the oil went up in flames: the 
Browns' lop receiver is not go- 
ing to be receiving even wobbly 
Ryan passes for a while. 

".After I got the hang of it. it 
wasn't so bad," said Ueisman 
Trophy winner Steve Spurrier 
! last week. "Minnie made it real 
I easy." "Minnie" is that diva of 
I country music. Minnie I’earl. 
and what she helped Spurrier 
through was a country music 
' show in Tampa before an au- 
; dience of 2.500 people. After 
I one false start Steve sciiicd nice- 
ly into his solo rendition of 
Cliiif'-u-Luf!, Chiin-ii-Lug. Min- 
nie joined him for Git Alimg, 
Cindy, and honored him wiih a 
solo of her own, Have ! Told 
}'f»M Lately That / Love You? 

' after which the two of them led 
a sing-along attack on You Are 
My Sunshine. "It was a charac- 
teristic performance by Spur- 
rier." said Tom McFwen. sports 
editor of The Tampa Tribune. 
Minnie Pearl was less restrained. 
"The sweetest man I ever saw,” 
she stiivl. "From time to time I 
have dealt with athletes. Most 
of them arc cute and nice. Steve 
Spurrier is cute and nice and 
has aplomb." 

As Father's Day approaches, let 
us consiilcr Mrs- 1>. Harold Byrd 
of Dallas, a woman who can 
deal lirmly with the problem of 
the one exquisite gift for the 
man who has everything, Mr. 
Byrd, oil millionaire, self-ap- 
pointed No. 1 booster of the 
Texas Longhorns and one of the 
former owners of the old Dallas 
Texans, shot a lion in Zambia 
not too long ago. It was a per- 
fectly good lion in all but one 
respect — its hairline was reced- 
ing -but, balding or not. it was 


[ Mr. Byrd's lion, and he had it 
I mounted. Shortly after it was 
I delivered. Mr. Byrd went out of 
tow non business and Mrs. Byrd 
went to the telephone to call 
Nciman-Vlareiis. She asked for 
Msmeone to come out to the 
house to measure a lion for a 
toupee. "A live lion'.’" Neiman- 
Marcus is reported to have in- 
quired, presumably so as to 
know which department would 
handle the request, and, in- 
formed that the lion was de- 
ceased, sent along Wig Expert 
I Su/anne Robertson. Miss Rob- 
I ertson and Mrs. Byrd drove to 
the Dallas /oo, where Miss Rob- 
; ertson sketched lion manes and 
I selected DyncI for the toupee. 

I Back home again. Mrs. Byrd 
I decided upon fishing line and 
Scotch t.ipe to attach it to the 
lion. The whole thing was a 
great success. "When I came 
home and saw that lion there.” 
Mr, Byrd says, "it was so gor- 
geous I wanted to kiss it!" A 
happy story all round, except 
that it is sad to consider that 
had the lion hud a charge ac- 
count at Neiman-Marcus it 
might have cut a far more dash- 
ing figure during its last years 
roaming the plains of Zambia. 

Mrs. Clifton Daniel Jr., better 
known as Margaret Truman, 
made the last of her three telcv i- 
sion appearances at New York's 
Aqueduct track last week. She 
had been invited to do brief in- 
terviews before three of the veu- 
son’v Itlly races, thus hopefully 
, drawing the attention of Amcri- 
I can women to horse racing. Mrs. 
Daniel has admitted modestly 
that she is not knowledgeable 
about horse racing, and meant to 
explore the feminine aspects of 
the sport, and there were a girlish 
few moments indeed at the track 
last Satiirvlay. The interview with 
the wife of Jivckcy Bill Boland 
(ner/ifi wanned up with a few 
preliminary giggles. There was a 
brief discussion of the Boland 
children, during which inter- 
viewer and interviewee appeared 
to be on solid ground. But then 
it was tune to talk racing. Mrs, 
Daniel asked Mrs. Boland if she 


i got out to the track to watch Bill 
; a lot. No, Mrs. Boland said, 
i Giggles. Did Mrs. Boland know 
, how many wins Bill had had this 
season'? No. Mrs. Ekiland said. 
Ciigglcs. Helpless and finally 
infected by it all. Sports An- 
nouncer Win FHiot found him- 
self volunteering that Bill Bo- 
land was one of the nicest guys 
' he knew. "I|■^ a pleasure being 
I married to him." Mrs. Boland 
; said. Giggles. At one point in 
these proceedings a small figure 
passed quickly across the screen 
' in back of the ladies. It was Bill 
Boland, who was not invited to 
stop. What on earth would he 
have to say about horse racing'.’ 

The day after R.icc Driver \. .1. 

, Foyt iixik the Indianapolis 5110 
in a car he called the Coyote, he 
presented the Indianapolis Zoo 
with, what else, a live Texas 
coyote that has been called, 
what else. A.J. "I used his name, 
so I guess it's only fair he uses 
mine." A.J. said generously, 
adding, "He's meaner 'n me" 
Well, no wonder. Texans like to 
move, and .A.J. the coyote has 
been stuck in a cage all week 
while A.J. the driver nipped 
over to France to win the 24 
Hours of Lc Mans. 
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How does a little bug survive 
in the automotive jungle? 


Inconspicuously. 

It's rorely observed oround gas stoticrs 
Becouse it doesn'i often need gas. lit gets 
around 27 miles t.- a gollon.l It doesn’t 
often need fires. (It gets a round 40,000 miles 
to o set, I And it never goes neor the woter. 

: A Volkswagen's engine is cooled by air in. 
steod of water, which meons it doesn't need 
anti-freeze either.) 

As you can see. the core and feeding of 
a bug doesn't omount to much. So even 
though it isn't one of those reel wild jungle 
animols, it makes an ideol house pet. 

That explains how 2 little bugs who come 
10 America in 1949 multiplied into 2,000.000. 





NATURE / S// Gilbert 


Beware of the itchy outdoors 

In summer, bird watchers, picnickers and golfers who hook tee shots 
all face a common danger— poison Ivy, a plant that can ruin a vacation 


O ne rare June day a golfer, whom wc 
shall call Speedy Hands, duck- 
hooked a drive into the verdant rough 
that borders the Mth hole of a certain 
central Pennsylvania golf course. Fol- 
lowing the erratic course of the tec shot. 
Speedy came to a small patch of woody- 
stemmed weeds. He gingerly circumvent- 
ed this herbage and, 20 yards beyond it. 
found his ball. 

What followed cannot be verified, 
since Speedy was obscured by under- 
brush from the other members of the 
foursome. However, there were at least 
two results of his wilderness trip — both 
of them unpleasant. Speedy took a dou- 
ble bogey on the I4th and three days 
later took to his bed. his hands, arms, 
stomach, chest and face covered with 
singularly unattractivc-k'voking, excru- 
ciatingly itchy sores, his eyes swollen 
shut, his head throbbing and his peace 
of mind absolutely destroyed. 

That there was a direct connection 
between the duck hook and Speedy’s in- 
firmities was established when, after 10 
days or so, he was up and around with 
his foursome again. The weed patch 
through which his ball had rolled was 
definitely identified as poison ivy [Rhux 
radicans). a fact that Speedy, who had 
had previous disastrous experiences with 
this malevolent plant, claimed he had 
known all along. “That's why I walked 
clear around the stuff,” griped Speedy. 
“There must have been some juice on 
the ball. It's the only way I could have 
got it." 

This explanation lost Speedy what- 
ever sympathy his suffering had earned 
him, for the .seminar immediately turned 
to the consideration of what Speedy was 
doing picking up his ball in the rough? 

Except for its metaphysical aspects 
(was this an example of wrongdoing 
being immediately punished by a high- 


er power'?). Speedy's experience was not 
mysterious. Owing to the curious and 
sinister properties of poison ivy. it is 
quite possible, indeed probable, that 
Speedy's hall, hooking through the ivy. 
had picked up enough of the plant's 
“juice” (technically speaking, a phenol 
substance called urushiol) to have poi- 
soned him when he, in turn, picked up 
the ball. Furthermore, from his hands 
the toxic substance could easily have 
been spread to other parts of the body, 
accounting for his general debility. What 
happened to Speedy is what can happen 
this summer to those millions of Ameri- 
cans — about 5(K" of the population — 
who arc allergic to poison ivy and suf- 
fer from its attendant condition, rhus 
dermatitis. 

Because it is common and theoretical- 
ly avoidable, and because a man with the 
itch is undignified, poison-ivy poisoning 
tends to be something of a joke afflic- 
tion. comparable to slipping on a banana 
peel or hitting your thumb with a ham- 
mer. However, rhus dermatitis can in- 
capacitate and disfigure, and even mild 
cases are irritating as the devil. The 
truth is that poison ivy jokes are always 
a lot funnier when somebody else is 
scratching. Also it i.s best not to laugh 
too loudly, for the chances are about 3 
to 1 that you may be scratching one day. 

As a matter of record, the first admit- 
ted victim was that notable sport. Cap- 
tain John Smith. Smith, writing in 1609. 
does not describe the circumstances in 
which he first encountered the noxious 
plant (and in those tinKs the rule was 
that a gentleman never told), but he 
docs have something to say about the 
results of meeting up with it. “The poi- 
sonous weed, being in shape but lit- 
tle different from our English yvie. but 
being touched causeth redness, itch- 
ing and lastly blysters . . . because for 


a lime they are somewhat painful and 
in aspect dangerous it hath itscife an 
ill name." 

This has more or less remained the 
story ever since. From John Smith to 
Speedy Hands there has been a veritable 
chorus which has had reason to call this 
plant by a variety of ill names. 

Poison ivy is such a formidable out- 
door antagonist partly because it is one 
of the sneakiest plants existent, being 
among other things a master at disguise. 
The leaves may be oblong or round, scal- 
loped or smooth-edged, waxy or dull in 
texture. Occasionally leaves of markedly 
different style will be found growing 
on the same stalk. Ivy may grow as a 
vine, from the size of a morning glory 
creeper to great hairy ropes that arc 
thick as a hawser. It may spread along 
the ground like spurge or wintergreen, 
shoot up as a scrubby bush or even be 
found as a free-standing tree 10 feet 
or higher. 

Ivy also grows in many places, thriv- 
ing from the seashore to elevations of 
6.0(X) feet, from beyond the Mexican 
and Canadian borders. About the only 
environmental restriction is that it docs 
not do well where the annual rainfall is 
less than 10 inches. 

To further complicate the problem of 
rhus dermatitis, it is caused not only by 
poison ivy but by two closely related 
species, poison oak (Rhus diversihba) 
and poison sumac (Rhus vernix). De- 
spite various folk talcs which claim that 
one of the poisonous three is more po- 
tent than the others, ivy, oak and sumac 
arc equally and uniformly wicked. 

Rhus dermatitis can be contracted 
only if the skin comes in direct contact 
with the oily, resinous sap of poison ivy 
(and its allies), which contains urushiol. 
There is sap and thus trouble to be had 
- in the roots, stems and leaves of the 
plants. It is somewhat easier to get poi- 
soned by ivy in the spring and early sum- 
mer than at other times. In those seasons 
the leaves and stems are tender, readily 
crushed and full of noxious sap. For the 
same reason, ivy growing in the shade is 
a bit more dangerous than a patch in 
the open, where the full sun dries the 
Icavestoa leathery consistency. Neverthe- 
less in every place, in every month, uru- 
shiol of undiminished (XMcncy is found 
in the ivy plant. A dermatologist ac- 
quaintance recalls that one winter, with 
the snow lying deep and crisp and even, 
he had a rash, so to speak, of poison ivy 
cOHlinutd 
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tested it 


before they bought the 
Remington 25 Electric Typewriter. 

You can't tell about an electric typewriter until you test 
it. So, Lockheed gave the new REMINGTON 25 a reot 
workout. 

They checked all of the 25 new features. 

Like the power roll that's stronger than steel; the fab- 
ric and carbon ribbon attachments that come with the 
typewriter at no extra cost; a shield thot keeps the in- 
sides clean; individual capital ond small letter adjust- 
ments for uniform print work; and Ultra-Touch^^ that 
makes the keys more obedient. 

We passed the test at Lockheed. If you’re willing to 
give us a chance, we’re in the phone book. 

We’ll bring you a REMINGTON 25 to use for a 
while. We think you'll want to keep it. But if you 
don't, we'll take it back. REAAIIMGTON RAIND 

> • V*(. MINIS U.ViSiRN 


When a tire is over the hill 


NATURE continurd 



that’s where it belongs 


Good drivers try to minimize the dangers of 
driving. For example, they'd never expect a 
lire that's “over the hill" to deliver a few 
added miles. It's just too dangerous. And it 
doesn't make much sense from a money 
standpoint, either. If your tires are 
approaching the danger point — 2/32" tread 
design or less — visit your Dayton Tire 
Dealer. He carries one of the finest tire 
lines in the industry, including the 
revolutionary new Dayton Thorobred Blue 
Ribbon Sport. Traction, safety, mileage, 
value... all with Dayton Thorobreds. 



Daytan Tharafared Tires 

THE DAYTON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. DAYTON. OHIO 45401 


cases among children from a single 
neighborhood. Since this is normally a 
slack season for the ailment and since all 
the victims were alflicicd most seriousK 
on the face, the curious physician de- 
cided to make a field investigation. He 
found that the youngsters had built a 
sled run at the foot of v.hich they were 
braking their descent by running head 
first into a thicket of leafless poison ivy 
scrub. 

From a safe distance at least the uru- 
shiol-hearing resin of the ivy plant is a 
chemically interesting compound. 
Among other things, it is very potent, 
tenaciously stable. It docs not effervesce 
or evaporate easily and will just lie 
around the place being poisonous for as 
long as five years. 

Anoilicr significant property of uru- 
shiol is that it is not soluble in water. 
This means that a skinnv-dipping swim- 
mer. for example, can iromp through an 
ivy patch on his way to the water, splash 
around for an hour or so and come 
out carrying as much poison as he took 
inxv'nh Viim. 

Interesting and instructive as the whys 
and wherefores of rlius dermatitis mav 
he to botanists, chemists and the medi- 
cal profession, a far more burning ques- 
tion for the general public has always 
been what to do about the ailment. To 
put it mildly, there has been and still is 
considerable confusion and disagreement 
on this score. Since the days of Captain 
John Smith, phvsicians and do-it-your- 
self d»x:tors, in an effort to prevent or 
cure ivy poison, have used a whole phar- 
macopoeia of compounds, including sul- 
phuric. nitricand carbolic acids. ccK-ainc. 
morphine, gunpowder, iodine, kerosene 
and alcohol. The Indians chewed gold- 
enrod roots and rubbed the resulting 
paste on the rash. Since then itching 
people have chewed, drunk, eaten and 
rubbed on all manner of things in a des- 
perate elTort to find relief. Some of the 
more interesting items are preparations 
of lard, butter, buttermilk, cream and 
marshmallows, elder, white oak, blood- 
root. cottonwood, fern, foxglove, nettle, 
wormwood and jewel weed. All of the 
concoctions are apparently equally good 
since all are ineffective. 

Modern attempts to build up an immu- 
nity against the ivy poison are based on 
the theory of protection through expo- 
sure. and chemically pure, measurable 
quantities of urushiol extract rather than 
the vv hole plant are used. The extract can 
comimifd 
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Now... 
rent the car 
that’s your 
No.1 choice 



(Another step in the National Movement 
to make the customer No.1) 


We’ve just added thousands and thousands of new 
General Motors and other cars to our fleet. 

Yes, all five GM cars: Chevrolet, Pontiac, Olds- 
mobile, Buick and Cadillac. 

At National the customer is No. 1, so tee say 
you should have a choice. You can only rent one at 
a time, and it ought to be one you’ll enjoy. 

So we feature cars from America’s No. 1 auto- 
mobile manufacturer. 

And don’t forget, we’ll give you S&H 
Green Stamps as an extra 
"thank-you.” 

We’ll honor just about 
any recognized credit card. 

And have you heard about our 


new "Floating Fleet”? It lets you drive an air- 
conditioned 1967 Pontiac from one National Car 
Rental city to another without an extra charge. 

We offer you the broadest customer insurance 
coverage in the car rental industry. 

We give you nationwide confirmed reservations 
by computer in five seconds flat. 

All this at more than 1100 nationwide locations. 
Including over 200 airports. 

Maybe making the customer No. 1, giving him 
something extra for his money, is an 
old-fashioned way of doing business. 

It’s our way at National Car 
Rental; make your next rental a 
National Car. 




JOIN THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT 

where the customer is always No. 1 




a most pleasant experience 


NATURE fenlinufd 


^nalish 

ICeathcr. 

after shave... 
after shower. .. 
after hours... 


if>e ALL-PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION, 
oackaged in redwood. $2 00. S3 SO. 
$6 50. $10.00 

Be Sure your "Iragrence wardrobe" 
includes ENGLISH LEATHERe . It'slhe 
one you'll reach for again and again. 




A complele line o< men s toiletries including 
. . the ALL-PURPOSE SKIN BALM. $1 SO 
GIFT SETS in authentic redwood boxes. 
$3.00 to $10.00 


C MEM COMPANY. INC.. NORTHVALE. N.J. 



Now you can 
have RCA Victor 


quality and performance 
for only ®99.95’ 

A black-and-white TV beauty: RCA Victor’s 
smart, sleek new Nimble with mirror-sharp 
11" diagonal, 71-sq. in. rectangular picture for 
perfect personal viewing. Exceptional 

power in a small screen set. The Most Trusted Name m Electronics 

•Optional witti dealer 


be taken orally or injected subcutaneous- 
ly, but many physicians remain leery of 
the latter method. 

"To be effective and safe the injections 
must be given over an extended period of 
time — several months. For the patient it 
is a long and relatively expensive process, 
and there is no absolute guarantee that 
it will give protection in every case." So 
says Dr. Peter Horvath. Chief of Derma- 
tology of the Georgetown University 
School of Medicine and a practicing 
Washington physician. Dr. Horvath not 
only has a considerable professional 
practice in treating rhus dermatitis, but 
he is a camper and ouidoorsman who 
happens to be allergic to the plant. Hor- 
vath is also a weekend yachtsman and. 
from the mii«n of his sloop, he flics 
a personal flag, a white .square of can- 
vas emblazoned with a poison ivy leaf. 
•‘It seemed,” he explains, "like a good 
emblem for a dermatologist. What else 
would 1 put on? A jar of ointment?” 

For his own patients Dr. Horvath pre- 
scribes oral doses of urushiol extract to 
build up immunity. "We start at mini- 
mum level and work up. It is a do-it- 
yourself process, but it works well for an 
intelligent patient, who learns how much 
he can tolerate without showing symp- 
toms of the rash. I feel it is safer than in- 
jections, less expensive and less bother.” 

Immunization aside, one of the best 
preventive measures is the old one of 
washing all over with strong soap after 
exposure. However, the scrubbing must 
be thorough and rough in light of the 
adhesive qualities of the poison ivy sap. 
(Neither laundry’ soap nor most of the 
other preparations used for this purpose 
neutralize the toxic substance after con- 
tact so much as they remove it mechani- 
cally.) Also the washing must be done 
quickly. In most cases the poison is ab- 
sorbed through the skin within 30 min- 
utes. reaching the subsurface area, where 
it is immune to scrubbing and where the 
itching commences. 

In the midst of all this confusion and 
uncertainty about the appearance of poi- 
son ivy. what it does to people and what 
they can do about it, there remains one 
bit of advice that is specific, clear and ab- 
solutely reliable. U is, "Leaves of throe, 
let it be.” The ouidoorsman who values 
his skin'ean do no better than keep the 
old couplet firmly in mind. Thai, and of 
course he should also remember never, 
never to try to improve his lie in the rough 
with his bare hands. end 
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The crisp ke^h taste of the Northland. 
New Menthol Tall. 100 millimeters tall. 
Taller than king size 





Honda 50 


The Honda Custom Group. You take your 
pick of customized Hondas at your dealer's. 
The models feature a special type of tank, 
pipe, handlebars, seat. You get your bike the 
way you want it. A real blast. What'll Honda 
think of next? Keep tuned in. The Rally 
(above) is part of the new Custom Group. 


See Ihe “Invisible Circle” color liim at your local Honda dealer's. While you're there, 
pick up a color brochure and safely pamphlet, or write: American Honda Motor Co.. Inc., 
Dept, RD.So* 50. Gardena, California 90247. O 1967, AHM. 



Honda shapes the 
world of wheels 


Honda has more fresh ideas than boys around a bikini. High-jacket pipes, 
rally tanks, racing seats. Custom color jobs that are positively psychedelic. 
Excitement runs right through the line. Even the classic models show it. That 
famous four-stroke engine comes on with authority. Won five out of five 
’66 Grand Prix Championships. An all-time record. A bike for a boss. 
That’s Honda. Anything less would question your manhood. One of those 20 
models is going to turn you on. Brace yourself. 


You meet the nicest people on a Honda 


BRiDGE/CAar/es Goren 


One way 
of filching a 
hand in 
The Fiitch 

London holds a husband-and«wife 
championship, and the winners, 
not surprisingly, are newlyweds 


A few months back Richard Anthony 
'' Friday lost his claim to the title of 
London’s most eligible bridge bachelor, 
and shortly thereafter he and his bride, 
the former Jane Juan, won The Flitch. 
Though it sounds vaguely bizarre. The 
Flitch is an appropriate name for a most 
unusual tournament. A flitch is a side of 
bacon, and that was the traditional prize 
awarded by the town of Dunmow in 
Wc.st Hssex to its most happily married 
couple. When the London Bridge Asso- 
ciation established a bridge champion- 
ship for husband-and-wife pairs, it de- 
cided to name it The Flitch. 

Since they were still virtually on their 
honeymoon, the newlywed Fridays may 
have been the happiest married couple 
to play in this year's Flitch, but that is 
not necessarily the reason they won the 
event. The fact is that there probably has 
not been a more formidable husband- 
and-wife partnership since the days of 
Ely and Josephine Culbertson. 

Friday, a bridge columnist for the 


London Sumhy Telcftnipfi. was on the 
British team that won the European 
Championship In 1961 and played in the 
World Championship in New York in 
1962. Jane currently holds two world 
titles — the Women’s Team Olympiad, 
won in New York in 1964. and the Wom- 
en’s World Pairs, won last spring in Am- 
sterdam. She is also a member of the 
current women’s European champion- 
ship team. 

Even before they married. Tony and 
Jane had developed a very successful 
bridge partnership. The true test of such 
a partnership is how it cooperates on 
defense, To fully appreciate vshat they 
did to the declarer in this hand, pul 
yourself in South’s seal and cover the 
East-West cards. 

The bidding was standard. South had 
a 16-point, 4-.1-3-3 hand; North added 
12 points with the same balanced dis- 
tribution. But sometimes the flat distri- 
bution that is recommended for no- 
trump contracts fails to produce the ncc- 



The taste is distinctive. 

The man is Sean Connery. 
The Bourbon is JIM BEAM. 


Neither .'.iJe viilnerahle 
South dealer 

NOUTH 
4 J 8 3 
V A J 6 
♦ K 7 1 
4 K 10 «> 3 


wh:.sT 

4 K 10 7 C 2 
V 9 I 2 
♦ 9 3 

4 J5 

SOITH 

4 y 5 

▼ K <} 7 
♦ A J 5 
4 A 7 4 2 


KAST 
4 A 4 
V 10 H 5 3 
4 10 8 6 2 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

I /'<»!> J iJunr) 

1 N.T. PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS 


Ifpening lead: h of spade \ 


essary nine (ricks, even with more than 
the recommended 26 high-card points. 
Such was the case here, largely because 
of (he excellent defense. 

Jane won the first spade trick with (he 
acc and returned the 4. Tony won this 
irick with the king and led a third 
round, Kast discarding the .1 of hearts. 
With eight tricks in top cards, declarer 
played a low club, planning to set up a 
ninth trick while trying to keep West 
from getting the lead. He intended to 
cover West's card with the 6 or 10 as 
necessary, but Tony foiled that by play- 
ing the jack of clubs. Declarer now had 
to win the trick with dummy's king. 
Dummy's club 10 was rciurned. again 
with the intention of ducking the trick 
if East covered. But Jane played (he 9 of 
clubs under the 10, a move that seemed 
impossible unless she did not have the 
queen because, w ith the 10 led. covering 
with the queen would insure a trick for 
the 9-spot, 

So South, sure that W'est held the club 
queen, went up with the dub acc. When 
the queen failed to drop he fell back on 
the diamond finesse as his best chance 
for a ninth trick. But the queen captured 
the jack of diamonds and Tony cashed 
two more spade tricks to set the contract. 

Now take your thumbs olT the Fast- 
West hands and see for yourself the 
swindle that Tony and Jane perpetrated 
on poor South, Tony had made the fine 
play of the club jack, without which 
(he contract would have been easy. And 
Jane had made the remarkable move of 
refusing to cover the 10 of clubs, having 
calculated that if she did so. declarer 
would surely make the hand. No wonder 
they decided on marriauc. ewn 



If looks could kill... 

Any man’s admiring glance would stop dead in the face of those 
wrinkles. If only she'd look for Koratron'. the patented permanent 
press paid for and used by the best manufacturers, she'd 
be a winner. Koratron Company doesn't make fabric 
or clothes; we invented the idea of permanent press, 
patented our unique process, and the only people 
licensed to use it are manufacturers who meet • 
our quality control standards. We're licensing 
manufacturers of women's wear loo. Well, wouldn't 
you help women lose their wrinkles if you could? 

Koratron Company, Inc. San Francisco • New York • Los Angeles s 1967 Koratron Company 
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TENNJS / Kim Chapin 


An amateur bad boy turns pro perfectionist 


As the top*ranked U.S. tennis player, Dennis Ralston often substituted petulance for performance on the 
courts. Now, as the newest star of the professional troupe, he $hows promise of becoming a real champion 


F or six months now. Dennis Ralston, 
the onetime bad bo> of amateur ten- 
nis. has been a pri>- a pro in more 
senses than one. Dennis the Menace 
signeduilli the iniernaiional Profession- 
al Tennis Ass<iciation (the descendant of 
Jack Kriimci's old group) last Decem- 
ber at S70.(H10 for two years, and since 
then his adjectival description has al- 
tered both in quality and quantity. 
Where once he was called "brash.” 
"cheeky.” "spoiled" and "petulant." he 
is now characterized merely as "grim” 
and "perfectionist." 

In New 'I'ork last week for the S25,- 
000 Madison Square Garden Invitation 
Tournament, the lOth stop on a 19-cily 
tour the suddenly prosperous pros arc 
making in North America this year. Ral- 
ston brushed aside any suggestion that 



he has turned over a new leaf, but the 
evidence is llierc. 

"1 haven't changed much since 1 
turned pro." Dennis said. "I'm pretty 
much like I always was. except that my 
game has improved, which was a natural 
thing to expect. I admit." he went on, 
"that 1 did some things that were welt, 
stupid. But every time 1 stepped on the 
court people expected me towjn. Sure, I 
was No. I in the amateur rankings, but 
tennis just doesn't work that way. I or in- 
stance. I lost to I red Stolle at f'orest Hills 
last year. Well, he was serving great and 
playing sensational tennis. Every time I 
lost it was a national disaster, but no- 
body said anything about the big matches 
I won. 

"You know." Ralston continued, re- 
ferring to last week's quurlcr-linal match 
with Pierre Barthes at the Garden. "I 
was thinking about this whole thing when 
I was playing Pierre. He was serv ing well 
and sw inging from the heels, and we had 
a close, tough match. .About halfway 
through it I could just sec the headline 
if I lost: RAISION I'PShl ACAIN. Well. I 
said to hell with it and decided right 
there to forget all about u," 

Perhaps because of this new maturity. 
Ralston has had more success as a pro- 
fessional than he ever had as an amateur. 
"I didn't know if I could play with these 
guys when I first started," he adniiiicd. 
"I was scared. .All I wanted to do vvas 
survive. " 

That he has done and more. His con- 
tract docs not include a bonus; he must 
play for every dollar he earns. He is cur- 
rently ranked third behind Rod Laver 
and Ken Roscwall. and he has a w inning 
record against everybody on the tour ex- 
cept Laver, In .Australia, when he made 
his professional debut at Toowoomba, he 
lost to fellow rookie bred Stolle but 
came back the following week in Sydney 


to beat Stolle and Roscwall in succes- 
sion. the latter in straight sets, 6 -.^. 9-7. 
At that point Pancho Gon/alcz, once 
the best on tlie courts and Ralston's 
unollicial ci'acli. told him. "A'ou can 
play with these guys." .And so he has. 
At the fmish of Iasi week's tournament 
he was second only to Laver in total 
earnings, having collected approximate- 
ly 521.000. 

Ralston's good play hasn't surprised 
everyone. Mai Anderson, for eight years 
a journeyman pro, said. "I looked at 
this guy - -ne' er saw him play as an ama- 
teur— and I said to myself, ‘My God. 
■why didn't this guy ever win a major 
championship'.’’ ” 

Roscwall agreed. "He's got everything 
to become a great player. " said the di- 
minutive .Aussie. "Si/e. strength, power 
and good strokes.” 

In New V ork Ralston played excellent 
tennis with only occasional lapses. He 
defeated l.iiis Ayala and Barthes in 
straight sets before Laver beat him in the 
semilinals. (l.avcr then defeated Rosc- 
wall for his eighth win on the North 
•American portion of the tour.) In short. 
Ralston appears to have everything nec- 
essary to become the dominant profes- 
sional in a year or two. He is already one 
of the tour's most colorful personalities. 
He still scowls on the court, but his only 
audible complaint isantK'casional "gaw- 
daniniit" as in "Gawdammit. hit the 
ball!" The crowds, surprisingly, are very 
partisan in his favor. When he walks on 
the court or changes sides after the odd 
game, they clap and cheer- quite w ildly 
for a tennis crowd. They aisiv root for 
Laver and Roscwall and wcasionally 
Stolle. but it's not the same. Those three 
receive applause because of their play, 
not because of their stage presence. Ral- 
-ston draws cheers on personality alone. 
The Menace is becoming a hero. eho 
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Kill some time while 
waiting in line at No.I. 
Compliments of Avis. 



ACROSS 

I Flahbii or knockout 
H Florida city 
1 1 FFolIvvcood statue 
i! Con»nian<l 

ij, Man’> hrsl name. I’once's la>t name 

14 The spirit ol . 

if. Kiss Me 

1; Printed persuailers 
iS. Cotiples 


io Non-ssomen 
>■ Raiiss ay stations 

Sherlock Flolmcs' Rakei St a•ldl>-^ 
l {. (iirl's name 

JH. Moss many Arabian nights ’ 

Metal 

,1 Bemis over 
n A limb 
jl<- Hurt 
{•) F emale deei 


+ 1 To lodge 
4). LXX 

44, Tbe Jones an<l tlie Sass sei Ih>v 
4 Mr Stesenson 
47 A Hat tap For men <u «nmeii 
4Jt, Co»» Ixty cirt i;s 

4>j Baked, lima, or |elK 

DOWN 

1 White bear 

2 Second-hand 
F Sergeants 

4 Tin container 
< Sixty minutes (Alibi ) 
h U S. State (Abbr. ) 

7 Annoy 
x F-irst man 
H To allot 
10 (iirl's name 
14 Soil drink 

1 ( Into the salles ol death rode the. 
i« F-niries ol debt 

■H I’risates base one 
)i (iotl (Spanish) 

22 . Gentlemen 

2 { Voting age 

24 XX 

2 <<. Prs*|>osition 

27. In grammar, an artitlc 

(0 I lecironit eye 

}2 Killer's license number 

j j (iohl (Spanisbl 

14 I ies dossn 

(6 Do over 

17. Canasta term 

19 The dumb gii l 

40. A portent 

42. Girl's name 

44 GolF term 

46, DossningSl adsiress 

47. Ansmunition lor lov gun 


AVIS RENT A CAR SYSTEM, INC , A WORlOWlOE SERVICE OF ITT. 



Reduce 
locker-room 
risk of 
athlete’s 
foot with ) 
Dr.Scholl’s 
Solvexf 



ideal after shower protection. Solvex 
helps prevent athlete's foot infection. If 
ifs too late tor prevention, Solvex kills 
fungi on contact, brings quick relief from 
itching, helps promote healing. In spray. 

liquid, ointment- 

INe FON FOOT CARE 


powder, 

EVERYTk 



the password is “fun" 

The kind of fun that brings families 
together. For Sailfish and Sunfish 
make sailing easy. So simple to 
rig, so easy to carry or car-top, 
so safe with their unsinkable, care- 
free Fiberglas® hulls. A new world 
of fun is waiting. Discover it! 


nTlCOtr, INC., 0«L $147. F.O. Iti IMS. Witwkwr, Cmi. K rtH 

I In CmM*. ^iIKdll IM, Ofllv* | 

, PleiH Mnd me jfour pfM Color Folder lodiy • 

jNimt I 

|city_ Stole tip j 


BASEBALL /W'/'/Z/am Leggett 


New kind of numbers game 


Maybe you think you’re up to date on alt the latest statistics, but what 
do you say when your Little Leaguer asks you about killers and gamers? 


C ome a little closer and let me tell you 
about George Brunet. George is 32 
and has been pitching professionally for 
1 4 seasons. He has worn 22 different uni- 
forms. and that should tell you a little 
something about the guy. Brunet has 
been paid to pitch in places that only 
Dik Kearns ever heard of before: Shelby. 
Hot Springs. Abilene. Crowley. Semi- 
nole, Columbia places like that. George 
once said that his three kids never stayed 
in one school long enough to learn the 
teacher's name. But George's life has 
been a bit more stable recently: he has 
been with one team, the Angels, for four 
seasons. And that may be because he 
has something special working for him 
now’, something he demonstrated again 
Iasi Friday night in Anaheim. 

Perhaps you remember when certain 
pitchers built reputations as Yankee- 
killcrs. Frank Lary was the best known, 
but there were others, like Ellis Kinder 
and Willard Nixon. George Brunet is a 
Tiger-killer. The Detroit Tigers whimper 
like kittens when they hear George's 
name mentioned. He has lost to them 
only twice in his career. He beat them 
opening day this year, then lost nine 
straight (once, unbelievably, to Detroit 
when an Angel outfielder dropped a fly 
ball). Yet when his name appeared in 
the papers Friday under Probable Pitch- 
ers, gamblers from La Habra to Redondo 
Beach hastened to their phones to call 
their bookmakers. "Betting California," 


they said. "//Brunet." George walked 
to the mound in Anaheim and threw a 
thrcc-hit shutout against the league- 
leading Tigers, probably warding off 
another change of uniform in yet one 
more obscure town. 

There are several killers currently at 
work in the major leagues, and their 
magic over certain teams has held up 
splendidly this season. Larry Jackson of 
the Phillies has had a discouraging year, 
and his record of 3-6 has not been en- 
tirely helpful to the Phils, but twice he 
has been allowed to pitch against his old 
friends, the Mels, thereby acquiring two 
victories. Dave Wickersham of Detroit 
suffered through spring training, was un- 
happy that he was not being counted 
on as a starter and. to tell the truth, sim- 
ply was not pitching too well. But Wick- 
ersham is a Twin-killer. All he needs is 
to stand on Hennepin Avenue in Min- 
neapolis, breathe in the chill northern 
wind, and he becomes Paul Bunyan. 
He pitched in relief against the Twins, 
the Minnesotas blew a double play, and 
there was Wickersham with the win, his 
first of the season. Then there are — 
well, look at the career records (hehw) 
of the top seven killers currently at work 
in each league. (Juan Marichal's 19-0 
against the Mets is asterisked because 
that is a gross mismatch and should not 
be counted.) 

Killer listings arc a new statistic in 
baseball, and so arc gamers. Gamers arc 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
PITCHER 

vs. 

RECORD 

PCT. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
PITCHER 

vs. 

RECORD 

PCT 

Brunet. Cal 

Del 

8-2 

.800 

•Marichal. SF 

NY 

19-0 

1. 000 

Wilson, Del 

Ball 

14-5 

.737 

Jackson, Phil 

NY 

17-0 

1.000 

Stangc, Bos 

Balt 

11-4 

.733 

Jasier.JStL 

LA 

6-0 

1.000 

Perry, Minn 

Bos 

20-8 

.714 

Gibson, SiL 

NY 

16-3 

.842 

Wickersham. Dct 

Minn 

17-7 

.708 

Giusti, Hou 

Chi 

8-2 

.800 

Pascual, Wash 

Cal 

12-5 

.706 

Simmons. Chi 

Phil 

19-5 

.792 

Grant. Minn 

Bos 

19-9 

.679 

Shaw, NY 

Hou 

12-4 

.750 





Short. Phil 

LA 

18-8 

.692 
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Now find the man who sold you the insurance 


You're a thousand miles from home and things go 
all wrong. Can you count on fast help from your 
insurance agent back home? You can, if he’s an 
independent agent. And you can count on imme- 
diate local assistance from one of his 170,000 
associates coast to coast. 

An independent agent can look out for you be 


cause he owes allegiance to no one insurance 
company. He’s free to serve your interests first. 
Free to see that you get fast and fair claims service. 
He's built a business serving policyholders. 

Look for this symbol when you insure your home, 
your car, or your business. Only an independent 
agent can display it. 


For service beyond 



the call of duty 


BASEBALL Kommuni 


If this were an 
ordinary gin, we 
would have put 
it in an ordinary 
gin bottle. 



IMPORTED 

* 5 ouART 94 6 Pfioor 


fanqu/^rmj 


SPECIAL DRY 




■I///! 


PRONOUNCE li 
“TANKER-RAY" 




Charles tanqueray & c? lt". 

LONDON. ENGLAND. 

ENGLAND . IOO% GSAIN NEUTAAlSD*'^* 



whai the players call game-'A’lnning hits. 
One of this year's surprises has been the 
resurgence of the Yankees, both in at- 
tendance and performance. Much of the 
stimulus for both is Mickey Mantle, the 
man everyone said would not be able to 
play first base. But Mickey has been in 
more games than anyone else on the 
Yankee roster, and he has come through 
with five gamers so far (helow). 


AMVRIC'AN l.fALiUV 


Mamie. NY 5 

Hansen. Chi 4 

Kuline. Oct 4 

Agee, Chi 3 

Horton, Del 3 

Pcpiionc, NY 3 

F. Robinson. Balt 3 

Scott. Bos 3 

Vcrsallc.s. Minn 3 

Wagner, CIcv 3 

Allison, Minn 3 


NATIONAL LtAOUV. 

Clcndenon. Pitt 5 
Perez. Cinn 5 
Haller, SF 4 
Pinson, Cm 4 
Torre. All 4 
Lefebvre, I A 4 
Brock. St I 3 
Brown. SF 3 
Callison. Phil 3 
Hunt. LA 3 
Shannon. St L 3 


Downtown Brown, too. is big on gam- 
ers. Downtown is what the players call 
Ollic Brown of the Giants, because that's 
where he hits them. Ollic is a 23-ycar-old 
outfielder of enormous potential and al- 
most unlimited gifts: he also has a few 
faults, one of which is not being able to 
hit the curve ball. In 1963 Ollic pitched 
a no-hilter for Decatur in the Midwest 
[.eaguc. and one season later hit 40 home 
runs and drove in 133 for Fresno in the 
California League. A few weeks ago in 
a game against Houston. Brown was hit 
in the face with a pitched ball thrown 
by Claude Raymond and had to be- 
taken to a hospital to have lacerations 
on his cheek and lips taken care of. Two 
days later Ollic was in the lineup against 
the Astros again. In the ninth inning, 
with the Giants bchind3-2and one man 
on. Brown came to bat. Who was pitch- 
ing? Claude Raymond. What happened 
on the first pitch? Downtown, baby. Ol- 
lic had another gamer. 

Some baseball people put a lot of fait!) 
in gamers. Others insist they have little 
importance as a statistic. In any tight 
game, (he argument goes, a ground hall 
to the right side that moves the base 
runner from second base to third is fully 
a.s important as the fly ball (hat scores 
the man from third with the winning run. 
Nevertheless, a study of gamers through 
1965 and 1966 and thus far in 1967 (as 
compiled by Gamer Expert Irv Green- 
berg of Philadelphia) is fascinating rcad- 

coniltuifd 
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How to pick a motel 
you’ve never seen in a place 
you’ve never been. 



Mxi've oeen on the road al' day. 

>bu’re tired. 

Mxi’d like a shower 

And it's tirne to Start 'ooking for a piace to stop 
for the night. 

You can ask somebody. "Where's a good 
motel?" (But what's good for somebody else isn't 
necessanly good for you Or your family. O your 
budgd.) 

Or you can drive from mote* to motel, until you 
find the nght one, at the nght pnce. (If you can 
stay awake that long.) 

Or you can look the easy way, m the Mobi' 
Travel Guide. 

The Mobil Travel Guide describes ano rales 
22,(XJ0 rnoteis. hotels, resorts and restaurants all 
Over the country. 

tou |ust look up the town you're la and look 
under "Motels." (Unless the town is very small, 
you'll find a big lisl) 

tbu'il find the rates for each motel. 

■iibu'll find a descnption of the rooms. 

Wll find out which motels have a restaurant 
pod. baby Sitter list or whatever else you happen 


to need 

And you'll find a 1, 2 3. 4or 5-star rating for each 
motel. BaWd on an inspection by a very picky 
M^ii Travel Guide inspector 

And m addition to the ratings, you'll find maps 
things to see and do along your way. and Guest 
Certificates that save you rnoney on sightseeing 
tours, museums, etc. 

There are 7 regior^ai editors of the Mobil 
Travel (juide. $^.95* each. 

■fou can buy one at most Moor Statons. 

And before you take your next vacator. stop at 
a Mobil Staton and ask for a Tour Routing form 
fibu just fill in where you're going, And M^ii wr' 
send you a marked route mao that shows you 
how to get there ) 

If you don't have a Mob'i Credit Card, you might 
want to Dok up an application for that too. "ibu 
can charge gas. di. emergency repairs, mote's, 
meals even a Hertz car. on our Cred't Card. 

And if you want to, you can charge a Mcb i 
Travel Guide. 

So the next time you stop at a rroiei you'i 
know what you're getting .nto 



Mobil 

Travel Guide 




BASEBALL conllnufd 


ing. Some mighty big names are missing; 
some relatively unknown names loom 
big. Uiwk at the chart below that lists 
the two do/cn major leaguers who have 
driven in the most game-winning runs 
since Opening Day 1965. 

Mantle^ with 15. just misses the list, 
and can be excused because of his fre- 
quent absences from the lineup with in- 
juries, but where in the world are Henry 
Aaron. Felipe Alou and Rico Carty of 
the Braves. Carl Yastrzemski and Tony 
Conigliaro of the Red Sox, Al Kalinc, 
Tony Oliva. Dcron Johnson. John Calli- 
son? Apparently, some hitters drive in 
runs early while others flourish in late in- 


June Pete Rose, whose overall percent- 
age was had a sii)l'.soliJ .286 in the 
last three innings, and Deron Johnson 
(.296) went up to .353, Tony Perez (.302) 
went up to .353 and Vada Pinson (.281) 
all the way to .438. In other words, the 
Reds arc now coming through in the 
late innings of tight bull games. 

The Cardinals have presented the 
most sustained challenge to the Reds so 
far — which is interesting because the 
Cards, who scored fewer runs than any 
other team in the National League last 
year, are doing it on hilling, with a 
league-leading team batting average that 
is eight points better than the supposed- 


THE MEN WHO WIN GAMES (1965-67) 


PLAYER 

AVO. 

WINNING 

HRs 

WINNING 

HITS 

OTHER 

GA.MERS 

TOTAL 

Jim Lcrcbvre. LA 

.267 

3 

16 

6 

25 

Fred Whitfield, CIcv 

.260 

12 

9 

2 

23 

Willie Mays. SF 

.303 

14 

7 

0 

21 

Richie Alien, Phil 

.308 

13 

7 

0 

20 

Biwg Powell, Balt 

.267 

13 

5 

1 

19 

Brooks Robinson. Balt 

.277 

6 

II 

2 

19 

Willie Stargell, Pitt 

.282 

11 

S 

3 

19 

Bob Aspromontc. Hoii 

.257 

2 

15 

1 

IS 

Norm Cash. Del 

.270 

8 

9 

1 

IS 

Frank Robinson, Cin-Balt 

.311 

12 

6 

0 

18 

Roberto Clemente. Pitt 

.321 

7 

9 

1 

17 

Rocky Colavito, Clcv 

.261 

9 

8 

0 

17 

Willie Horton. Del 

.269 

10 

6 

1 

J7 

Harmon Killcbrcw, Minn 

.279 

8 

6 

3 

17 

Willie McCovey, SF 

.280 

14 

2 

1 

17 

Tony Perez, Cm 

.272 

8 

7 

2 

17 

Joe Torre. All 

.307 

9 

8 

0 

17 

Donn Clcndcnon. Pitt 

.293 

5 

8 

3 

16 

Curt Flood. SiL 

.292 

4 

11 

1 

16 

Lou Johnson, LA 

.266 

9 

6 

1 

16 

Ron Santo, Chi 

.289 

9 

5 

2 

16 

Rusty Siaub, Hou 

.280 

3 

10 

3 

16 

Leon Wagner. Clcv 

.279 

11 

2 

3 

16 

Billy Williams. Chi 

.299 

7 

8 

I 

16 


nings. when game-winning runs arc more 
apt to be scored. For instance, the league- 
leading Cincinnati Reds arc playing an 
exceptional number of one-run games 
this year (almost half their games have 
been won or lost by one run), and they 
played their first 25 at a pennam-w inning 
.600 pace (15-10). Last year they 
had the worst percentage in the league 
(.408) in one-run games and finished 
seventh, but note the batting figures of 
Cincinnati's four key hitters in the /asi 
fhn-e innings of games this year. Early in 


)y hot-bat Pirates. Even more important, 
the Cardinals are driving in runs this 
time, taking particular advantage of 
those opportunities when base runners 
are in scoring position on second and 
third. Lou Brock is the leader of the 
St. Louis revolution. At the time these 
figures were compiled, he had come to 
bat with 62 opportunities to drive in 
teammates from second and third and 
had come through 38 times, for a run- 
scoring percentage of .613. Mike Shan- 
non. up fewer limes, had only 40 such 


opportunities but delivered 23 times for 
a .575 run-scoring percentage. Bobby 
Tolan. a part-time player, drove in runs 
14 limes in 22 opportunities for .636, 
and two full-time operatives. Orlan- 
do Cepeda and Tim McCarver, also 
hud come through at or above .500, a 
high rate of consistency in run-scoring 
situations. 

Brock, of course, is the most impres- 
sively improved Cardinal hitter. By June 
1 0 he had 1 3 home runs and 38 runs bat- 
ted in; he needed only two more homers 
and eight RBIs the rest of the season to 
equal his 1966 season totals. 

There have been equally startling form 
reversals in the American League. At this 
time a year ago six starting pitchers— 
Dean Chance of Minnesota. Jim Lon- 
borg of Boston, Earl Wilson and Joe 
Sparma of Detroit, Steve Hargan of 
Cleveland and Joe Horicn of Chicago — 
had a combined won-lost record of 16- 
27. Now they are 44-13. Lonborg and 
his Red Sox teammates have New Eng- 
land aquiver, and there is a distinct 
chance that Boston will have three men 
in the starting lineup for the All-Star 
Game (Lonborg, Shortstop Rico Peiro- 
cclli and Left Fielder Carl Yastrzemski). 
Boston up there in the first division is 
news enough, but the statistic that real- 
ly reveals the way ihe Red Sox are play- 
ing is the club's 28 stolen bases. In all 
of 1966 it had only 35. 

Finally, in the other direction to some 
extent, is the situation in Baltimore. The 
World Champion Orioles are barely over 
.500 and their pitching is usually blamed 
for that. But take a look at Brooks Rob- 
inson's comparative figures. In his first 
50 games of 1966, when he was driving 
Frank Robinsvm across the plate almost 
every time you looked up. Brooks was 
baiting .301 with eight homers and 45 
RBIs. This year, after 50 games, his av- 
erage was .242, he had six home runs and 
a pitiful 16 runs butted in. 

On the other hand. Frank keeps roll- 
ing along. Last year after 50 games he 
was leading the league in hitting (.351) 
and home runs ( 14) but was far behind 
in RBIs (28). After 50 games this year he 
was first in all three departments (.333 
average, 17 homers. 51 RBIs). Only 10 
men have won the Triple Crown. Only 
two — Rogers Hornsby and Ted Williams 
— won it twice. No one. up to now. ever 
won it two years in succession. Make 
room in the Hall of Fame. «»d 
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Should your tire 
dealer ask you how 
fast you drive? 

If he doesn’t, 
get another tire dealer. 



Namely, a B-F.GiH»<Jrich dealer. 
He'll give you a Tire Calculator, It 
asks you all the questions that shtiuld 
be anssscred before you buy a lue. 

I ike how much driving do yt)u do on 
turnpikes? On rough roads? SVith 
heavy loads? And so on. 


Why the questions? Because dif- costs you least. Simple as that, 
ferent people make different demands Next lime a tire salesman starts 
on tires. Turnpike tigers need tougher talking about SuperPly and \\’onder- 
lires than Sunday drivers. Obviously. Rubber, don’t get rattled Ask for a 
The C'alculator kni>ws that. It l ire Calculator. If he dt)esn't have 
scores your answers and tells you one. you know what to do. 
which BFG tire suits yxiu best — and 


The straight talk 
tire people. 




I n his dreams Dave Williams was always Coach. Coach 
Dave Williams from the little blackland farm town of 
Randolph, Te.xas, who went away to hnd sweet success at 
the big university. His real name was GIcnwood Williams 
but his uncle said that was no kind of name to load on a 
child and made them change it to Oavid G., and in time 
people dropped the GIcnwood. Dave Williams saw himself 
as the raw material for another Dana X. Bible. Or a Bear 
Bry ant. He would have loved to have been Bear Bryant. He 
had played ail the sports. He was even a star of medium 


“1 said to Noble, '1 don't bclicsc wc can afford this 
game.' Noble looks after his money pretty good. That's 
why he's got some now and I haven’t. But wc got more 
balls and went out again after lunch. 

"Wc got around to the 6th hole, a dogleg right at Cilcn- 
brook, and we only had a few' halls left. Noble hooked one 
in the water. ‘Dadgummit, I'm gotng to hit another.' he 
said, and he hit another in the water, and another. ’I got 
one ball left. What's my score?' I said about 10. He put the 
ball down and got out his putter and began punching the 


BY JOHN UNDERWOOD 

DAUNTLESS DAVE 

He never .snung a club until he was 211, ami he cant really play a lick today, hut this has 
not kept Houston's irrepressible Dave Williams from becoming the biggest man in college golf 


dimension in some ol them, and he told his brothers Noble 
and Clovis— uncle had not rescued them- that he was 
straight out going to be a coach. But it did not happen that 
way. David Williams got sidetracked early m life by com- 
monplace needs, and he wound up teaching engineering. 
He was 28 years old and he was settled in the business of 
ramming thermodynamics into the heads of students at the 
University of Houston when he and Noble set about look- 
ing for something athletic to do. something to keep the ab- 
domen hard and the arteries soft. 

"I said to Noble. ‘Noble, we can't play football or basket- 
ball anymore, but we've been in athletics all our lives, wc got- 
ta hnd something.' and wc found a set of old golf clubs out 
in Clovis' garage. Ciolf was one sport I'd never tried. Never 
had a dub in my hand. Wc didn't even know where to get 
balls. We went to this auto supply store and they had some. 
Two dollars a do/cn. No telling what kind they were. And 
the place wc picked to play was Glenbrmvk. Of all places to 
play, we picked Glenbrook." 

The Glenbrook Municipal Golf Course is the Venice of 
flouston. They should hold regattas on it instead of golf 
tournaments. Canals and creeks run all through it. Before 
noon they had lost two dozen balls, and those they had not 
lost they had grievously wounded. 

mOTOCRAniS BT lYNN PCINAH 


ball up the fairway and counting. M I . . . 12 . . . ! .V . . .' 
I got down on the ground and rolled in the grass laughing. 
He took 24 shots, and when he got it in the cup he said. 
‘That's it. Goodhy. That's all I'm going to play,’ and he 
hasn't played since." 

Dave Williams kept playing. He was on the course at 7 
every morning and he played until his first clas.s at 1 1. He 
tried every grip he saw one finger over, two fingers over, 
three lingers, the baseball grip. He had learned to play the 
guitar watching other people make chords, and now he 
watched golfers. He got .so he could shoot a 95. Then he 
started playing with the Houston athletic director, a man 
named Harry Foukc. who liked him and was ama/ed at how 
much he knew about athletics. Foukc is a friendly man. He 
introduced Dave to "robins." a system of friendly golf- 
wagering for friendly golfers. Harry Fouke and the two oth- 
er coaches that played in the group could shoot 75s. and 
when Dave arrived home his wife Ginny would say. "What 
happened to all your money?" and Dave would say, "Well, 
greens fees arc pretty steep and 1 had to buy some gas.” 

But one day Dave shot a 74 and he won. and the next day 
he shot another 74 and won some more, and Harry Fouke. 
who was a busy man and had been coaching the University 
of Houston golf team on the side, said, "Dave. eoitunurd 
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DAUNTLESS DAVE 


old boy. how would you like to be the golf coach? The 
University of Houston golf coach?" 

■‘What do I have to do?” 

•‘Go out and pass out some balls and tell the boys to get 
after it. That's all.” 

■'(.). K. All right. Yes. I’ll do it.” 

Boy. vvijif fi7/ NobU‘ heor^ ahoul lhi$. I been wanting to 
coach all my life anil when / finally make it, what do I wind 
up coaching? Golf. 

This was in 1951 and the Houston golf coaching job was 
not a high-pay position. It did not pay anything. Volunteer 
work, like the Boy Scouts. The team, circumstantially, had 
lost 25 matches in a row, It had two scholarships. The foot- 
ball team had 50 or so. American universities do not get 
very reckless with their golf budgets. But Dave Williams did 
not care aN>ut the no money. He had a steady S350 a 
month coming in from his teaching job and no ambition to 
become a millionaire. To coach, that was the thing. 

The team had one more match to play that season, 
against Lamar Tech, and Athletic Director Foukc took 
Golf Coach-elect Williams out for the match. He said. 
"Boys, this is your new coach." He told Dave to come along 
with him and they would play behind the team, which was 
the custom. 

"I said. ‘No, thank you, Mr. Fouke. If I'm going to be 
their coach I'm going to watch ’em play.’ And I watched 'em 
real hard. I was interested. And they won. It was an acci- 
dent. I didn't say a word the whole match. But I was there 
and they won. And I can tell you right now every shot those 
kids hit that day. They were my people. 

“So we had this spring sports banquet, and they asked 
me to get up and say something, and I was choking and I 
didn’t know what to say. They announced me, and I said, 
‘We’re going to win the national championship.' Everybody 
laughed. Boy, that was the biggest joke of the year. The 
school was new in athletics then. We'd never gone for a na- 
tional championship in anything. I was choking and I Just 
blurted it out; Wc'rc going to win the national champion- 
ship." The golf team wasn't even playing in the NCAA. They 
started calling me National Championship Williams." 

The University of Houston is a young school that did 
not compete in any intercollegiate athletics until 1946. It 
now has a trophy room in the athletic department offices, at 
the center, or heart, of the building, and the trophy room 
knocks the eye out. Small spotlights probe the cases and il- 
luminate the contents. Great big silver trophies, and big- 
ger ones still, and little gold ones and plaques and plates 
and loving cups. The great majority of them arc golf trophies 
that have been won since 1955. Nine of them arc national 
championship (NCAA) golf trophies, the mother lode of 
National Championship Williams. If it were not for the golf 
trophies, the Houston trophy room would be an immodera- 
tion. like having a big garage without owning a car. 

At the athletic dormitory, called Baldwin House, which 
is right next door to the girls' dormitory and therefore a 


very popular place to spend an afternoon, the boys play 
cutthroat table tennis in a large room where the walls are 
covered with giant blowups of Houston's nine champion- 
ship teams and its 16 All-America golfers, many of whom 
are now making big money on the professional tour - 
Homcro Blancas. Jacky Cupit. Phil Rodgers, Kcrmit Zar- 
ley. Rex Baxter. Babe Hiskey. Those of this group who did 
not make the wall in the rec room arc out in the lobby, 
hung with care, as if they were Tudor princes or football 
stars. 

On each of his frequent trips to these archives of success. 
Coach Dave Williams, that enthusiastic man. seems to see 
them for the first time, or to spot some nugget previously 
overlooked. He snaps his fingers. Hey, did you see this? 
Isn't this something? The athletic director did not want him 
to put the pictures up. but Dave Williams is a pretty good 
talker. They are not objects of pride, he said, they arc ob- 
jects of incentive. 

"Kermit Zaricy went over there one day as a sophomore. 
He wasn’t making the team and he was going to quit. He 
said he looked at those pictures for two hours, read all the 
captions. 'Someday.' he said, ‘my picture is going to be up 
there,' and he didn't quit and last year he made S46.(XK) on 
the tour. Pretty good for an old country boy just out of 
college. I'd like to have it. Hey, see here, that's old Kermit. 
Attaboy. Kcrm." 

Dave said he remembered the first trophy the team won- 
II was 1955. The year before he had gone to the Houston 
Golf Association and talked them into donating a S250 
trophy for the school championship, "and everybody around 
here said that damn Williams can't win anything, so he has 
to have a great big trophy for his own team, and they were 
right, because I was looking for something to make the boys 
know that golf was a big thing, that it was big in their lives. 
Then in '55 we went out to the Border Olympics in Laredo 
and we beat North Texas State by two strokes and Okla- 
homa State. First time we'd ever beaten either one in a 
tournament. It was like beating the Yankees and Notre 
Dame. Then we went to Ode.ssa for the West Texas Relays, 
and we had the lead on the final day. It came up 26° and 
we had to play the last nine holes in a dust storm. You 
couldn't see 30 yards, and finally the other teams con- 
ceded to us. We had to have that trophy. Boy. we had to 
have it." 

Dave Williams' office is around toward the back of the 
athletic department building. He docs not appear on the 
lobby directory as golf coach but as “Dave Williams, 
Cougar Club.” The Cougar Club is a boosters' group (SIO 
membership) of the athletic department, and he is the ram- 
rod. That’s what he's paid for by the university maybe 
510,000 a year, maybe less — to be golf coach and Cougar 
Club chief. He does not appear to mind the slight to his 
golf that the directory in the lobby implies. On his way 
around he sticks his head in and out of offices to say hello 
or maybe introduce this coach or that one to a visitor. ‘‘I 
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The li'illitimf faniih. O'f/t/i.r, Peggy . iiiiJ Joel, hears iroio the coach on the /u»/t of ns nioilesi home nem the HouMon campus. 


warn you lo meet Guy I-cwis. the greatest basketball coach 
in America. . . . This is lien Hurt, the greatest line coach in 
America.” They respond cordially. 

Williams is a big man who has gone portly and gray at 
48. If he wants to see anything he wears glasses. One year 
his golfers refused to let him drive to tournaments unless 
he wore the glas.scs because he had stopped at an inter- 
section in a little town in New Mexico to ask directions of 
a yellow wooden traHic policeman. As a young man he cut 
a hand.somc figure in his naval otlicer's uniform. Now he 
is jowly and more friendly-looking than handsome, like a 
St. EJernard. He is unfailingly courteous. He smiles a lot. 
He is incorrigibly enthusiastic. 

"This is the greatest athletic program in America." he 
says, "and it is the greatest university. If a student doesn't 
think so he shouldn't be here. And. listen, there isn't a bet- 
ter city to live in than Houston." 

On his office wall there is a small plaque. "Mr. College 
Golf," and a framed copy of a story in GolJ Digest written 
by one of his former golfers. Jim Hiskey. telling how much 
his players adore Coach Dave Williams. The walls groan 
with their burden: more pictures, framed clippings, an 
cclypc of Ronuuus 12 ("Positively the greatest chapter in 
the Uiblc. Tells you exactly how to live") and a prayer 
that begins, "Oh, Ciod, in the game of life you know that 
though most of us are duffers we all aspire to be champions 
with plenty of birdies and eagles. . . ." 

"My wife doesn't like pictures on the walls, but I do," 
Williams explains. "I keep scrapbooks. 1 have a stack of 
scrapbooks. I keep everything in there, letters and little 
clippings and things. I'm just that way. Hey. look at this." 


It is a cartoon of Homero Blancas from Ripley's licUeve h 
or Sot. Dave Williams adjusts his glasses. "Did 1 tell you 
about this? A lot of the team was playing at the I’remier 
Invitation in Longview m 1962. Krcd Marti was leading by- 
six strokes on the last day. What a team we had that year! 
Homero and Fred and Kermit and Wright Garrett and 
Mark Hopkins. Anyway, ITed had this six-stroke lead with 
IX to go, and his dad called to find out how the tournament 
ended. ‘I lost by five strokes,' Fred said. ‘You lost by live 
Strokes? What did you shoot, 100?' ‘No sir. a 66.' ‘A six-ty- 
six?' ‘Yessir. a 66. Homero shot a fif-ty-five!' And there it is. 
believe it or not. A record round of golf. A 5.S. I didn't see 
It myself. Didn't have the money to go." 

In his office Dave Williams is a man of action. The tele- 
phone grows to his ear. He docs all his own publicity, 
pisunding through the paper with emphatic blows on the 
typewriter. Last April he put out a .16-pagc brochure for his 
golf tournament, the All-America Intercollegiate Invita- 
tion. Technically it is the university's tournament, but it is 
really Dave Williams'. It is. he admits, the most exciting 
tournament in America. Lots of trophies, a beauty queen, 
hunting and banners and cheering students and a big. fancy 
banquet with Morris Trank of the Uoustoa Chronicle tell- 
ing all of the latest ethnic jokes. He pounds out letters to 
magazine editors suggesting stories that might be done 
about the program — ("It will be the best or nearly the best 
ever. In fact, it will be the best"). He wrote a book, How 
to Coach u/ul Play Championship Golf, which is the text 
on the subject at Arizona Slate University. A friend of his 
saw the book in a New York airport selling for S5.65 next to 
books by Sam Snead. Arnold Palmer and Cary Middlecoff 
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going for "about S2,75." He says his fnciuis tell him it's 
the best book they eser read on golf. 

He thinks up ways to gisc more trophies and prizes; 
recently he gave a third-place trophy in a three-team tourna- 
ment. "Those boys had to come all the way from Horida. 
They oughla get something." He gives plaques to sympa- 
thetic fathers and patrons and friends of his program, to 
accomii odating country clubs and TV' stations and to 
rival coaches and sportswrilcrs. He names tournaments 
after people. He is always honoring somebody. 

"All my life." says Dave Williams. "Mnee I was 17 years 
old. I’ve lived wiili the feeling that this year would be my 
last. .So i try to gel things done." On weekends he teaches a 
Sunday school group, and he is a faculty adv iser to a young 
people’s group called I he Spirits, hor aw hile alter he left 
the university’s engineering department to go into athletics 
full lime, he recruited for the Houston fooiball team. "I 
lielped recruit the freshman team that beat Bear Bryant’s 
freshmen at Texas A&M lO-ft in 1956. Bear’s team made 
three lirst downs." But William.s had to give up recruiting 
to administer the C ougar C lub. 

Marveling at all this as she tries to keep up is his secretary. 
Mrs. Dons Kuhne. She is a retired schoolteacher with blue- 
gray hair ami a charitable disposilion, and site thinks tltere 
IS nobody like Coach Williams. She tells him he missed his 
calling. "Toil should have been a salesman. \ou would 
have been the greatest salesman of all lime.’’ 

"All. Mi/z Kiiltnc. you’re a wonderful lady." says Dave 
Willuims. 


Alas. C oach Dave Williams found that the road from Kan- 
dolph. Texas to Sweet Success is sprinkled w ith sour grapes. 
Not all the gentlemen who play the gcnllcmun's game arc 
cursing the rough and heating their putters against a tre-e. 
Some of them are coaching college g<ilf. and they have 
created an amazing liction about Dave Williams: 

He passes <iul scholarships like they were handbills ( 15 to 
50 a year). He has a SlO.lXXl budget His players do not have 
to be smart because they do not have to be students; they 
lake courses in chib-wrapping and a little agriculture to 
learn alHiui grasses and the only courses they pass are golf 
courses. Williams is a politician. He is a two-faced I’our- 
lliishing rule-breaking smmuh-lalking politician who can 
quote Holy Scripture but cun t break SO. This last is the 
thing that really zings them. That he is iK’l a good golfer. 
He does not have a picture swing, 

Dave W illiams closed a scrapbook he had been slunving 
and slumped back in his chair, "I think there are only four 
or live that say these things." he said, "and I can understand 
It. because they want to w in and they ’ve been close, a few of 
them, and if they’re competitors I guess it’s natural l<i say 
something. Nobody likes to admit he’s Hat getting beat, 
'1 never want to hurl anybody. I want to help college 
golf, that's all. but I remeiTiber when I got started and Fred 

hfi 


Cobb, who's dead now. was at North Texas Stale and he'd 
won four NCAA championships and the other coaches 
were running him down. They’re saying he's a sorry this 
and a sorry that. I thought, boy. that's all right, he's what 
I want to be. ! idolized Fred Cobb. I didn't realize what 
they were talking about until 1 started winning myself. If 
you lose you're a dog, if you win too much you’re a hog. 1 
can tell you we made some friends in 1961 and 196.5 when 
we didn’t win the national ehampionshtp. 

"We've been accused of everything, really. They said we 
had excess money. They didn't know wc were riding to 
tournaments seven m a car. in that old blue station wagon 
that was around Itere for years. W'c called it ihe Hlnc (iitou-. 
The speedometer had gone around twice. We had a maltress 
in the hack to sleep on and play cards, and i remember in 
1955 vshen we went to Colorado Springs for the nationals 
wc broke down live limes before we got out of Texas. Once 
we slept seven in a room in Athens, Ga,. and one old hoy 
snored so loud he kept half the guys awake and wc hnishcd 
sixth. We ale on S5 a day per boy. Mostly hamburgers, 
Fotvlball players would bring the boys apples from the train- 
ing table. Jim Hiskey and Rex Baxter complained how tight 
I was. riiey thtHighl I was using psyeholtvgy. Trying to 
make them hungry. 



.-t lH"<hnuiri prmpcct for the Houston teoni. terry Justro'n-. gets 
\oine funilcioientitl tuhice from Couch H 'llhuiiis concerning his grip. 


■’The NC’AA finally investigated us in 1957. It was really 
funny when they saw our budget. Jack Rule had come down 
here from Waterloo. Iowa to play for us. Jack had been the 
national Jaycee junior champion. He's on the tour now. 
We've got on the tour. We gave Jack Rule tuition, books 
and room, about one-third scholarship, and when I was at 
the NCAA that year someone said. 'Boy. that Jack Rule is 
hot.' What do you mean, hot? ‘He's gcitin' a lotta money .' 
I said I didn't know anything about it. Turned out some- 
body accused us of giving him a new car. I'm not kidding 
you. A new car for fjolJ"! Boy. This investigator from the 
NCAA asked Jack if he had a car and Jack said yessir, a 
new' Oldsmobile, and the man said. ‘Ch, what kind of car 
did you drive last year?' Jack says, 'A Cadillac.' The NCAA 
guy liked to Hip. Well, it was a joke, really. His dad gave him 
both cars. 

"Everybody thinks we've got all this money to throw 
away. Listen, I couldn't even go to the NCAA tournament 
in 1952 because we had to scrounge a ride from one of the 
parents and there wasn't room for me. Often I didn't travel 
with the team. We u.sed to send a football coach w ho could 
tic it in with something else. I'll show- you how things get 
exaggerated. In i960 we didn't have a way to get to the Bor- 
der Olympics. The old Blue Coose was gone, and I didn't 
know until 1 1 o'clock the night before if we would make It. 
Finally I called one more guy and I said I hale to call you 
but we're sweating. We can't go unless w« get a car, and here 
we are the defending champions hell, the national cham- 
pions. He gave me a name of an auto dealer that was a 
friend of his. Bill McDavid. and I called him and he said. 
'Look. Lve got this big Cadillac out here you can use for 
the weekend,' and when we rode into Laredo in that big 
old Cadillac w ith the jump seals and everything you could 
see the eyebrows going up. We had money, see. 

"When we started winning, even the people in Houston 
thought we were paying the players. We'd been down among 
the Roys - the rcst-of-yous so long they figured it was 
the only way possible." Williams said nobody would be- 
lieve it but he bad never made a recruiimg trip in bis life for 
golf, he had never llown a boy in for a campus visit. He 
never went to a junior tournament that was not right there 
in Houston. He said he had a pretty big phone bill, calling 
boys, but nine times out of 10 when a boy arrived he had 
never seen him hit a golf ball. "A good thing, too, because 
1 wouldn't have picked some of them. That's how much 
I know." 

But the thing that really depresses him, Williams says, 
is whenever he propviscs something for college golf the 
coaches figure he has an ulterior motive. "1 wanted the 
coaches to start an All-America team in 1957. Every other 
sport has one. They said no, because it would be mostly 
Houston players. I told Sam Voinoff of Purdue. ‘O.K.. 
your Joe Campbell is on the Walker Cup team but he will 
never be an All- America.’ The next year they voted the All- 
America team in. using the same selection plan I had pro- 


posed. They did not say a word to me. but that is all right 
as long as they did it. 

"Why, players even have told me their coaches didn't 
want them to play in our All-America tournament because 
it would just be helping Houston. What about the boys? 
Ninety-nine percent of them will never play in u better 
tournament. I abron Harris [Oklahoma State golf coach] 
wrote me he was going to tell the NCAA they could learn 
something from our tournament. It's been televised the last 
three years. Next year we might gel national TV. I'm work- 
ing on that right now. " 

The All-America tournament owes its eminence to a fis- 
cal crisis that the Houston athletic department exiiericnccd 
m 1959. It is a fable that Houston millionaires beat down 
the university doors trying to lay in the next endowment, 
and in 1959 the spring sport.s program was to be sacrificed 
for the general welfare. Golf is a spring sport. Dave Wil- 
liams went into action. 

"They agreed to try to hang on. but I knew I wasn't 
going to have any budget at all. None. So I said I’d try to 
raise money through our tournament. We had started it in 
f955 because all we were playing was a lot of little dual 
matches that didn't mean a thing if you win, what have 
you won? If you lose, you've lost. We had to have a tourna- 
ment that meant something. Dave Marr, Tommy Tyson, 
Monte Bradley had turned pro on me because college golf 
wasn't big enough. So we got our tournament going pretty 
good, but we never charged admission. Well, we found out 
a funny thing: if you charge admission you get 7,000 people; 
free you get five mothers and daddies. 

"We started selling buttons, three admission buttons and 
the brochure for SIO. That made you a sponsor and en- 
titled you to go to the banquet. We got this big trophy, 
The Spirit Award, to give the students. They cheer missed 
putts and shanked two-irons, they cheer everything, and 
some of them drive the boys to the tournament in golf carts. 
Last year one fraternity hired a helicopter. The tournament 
queen gets a Cougar sports ear to drive for the remainder of 
the year. The 16 teams get golf shirts with their team name 
on the front. The first year we sold .^34 sponsorships. Then 
900. 1.100, 1.500. Last year l.KOO, this year more than 
2.000. That's S20.(XX). Someday we might sell 550,000 worth. 
It's the biggest thing m college golf ’ 

The facts of Williams' program are these: his budget is 
$16,000 this year, the highest ever, but it is paid for entirely 
by the golf tournament, w hich grossed 520.000. The profit 
goes back into the athletic program, which means golf ac- 
tually conirihuted to the school's football budget last year. 
No other golf program in America can make that statement. 
The golf team now flics to major tournaments, or rides 
III its new station wagon, the iireen 'Hornei, and it eats on 
$4.50 per day per boy. Williams started with two scholar- 
ships a year; he now- has a maximum of eight. Currently 
he is using six and two-thirds, cut into pieces so that 15 
boys on a squad of about .30 get some kind of help. No 
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Is Education your career? 



The Army is a good place to start. 

As an officer in the Army, you'll 
be teaching men from the day 
you receive your commission. 

To help you teach, the Army 
'H \\\ \eaoh you. Teach you 
confidence in yourself. How to 
be a leader. How to command 
respect 

You'll start learning these 


qualities in the Army s Officer 
Candidate Schools Later, as you 
serve, you'll develop and sharpen 
them into important, life-long 
assets. 

Ones \hat serve you weft m 
any career you choose. 

In the Army, the emphasis is 
on men, not equipment. So, in 
the fullest sense Army officers 
lead men They lead in commum- 


services. And, most important 
of all. they lead in combat. 

Since obligatory military 
service is a fact of life, shouldn't 
you invest your lime as wisely 
and teward^ngly as possible? 

Army 


DAUNTLESS DAVE eonilnufd 


one sinee Jacky Cupit in 1960 has rc- 
ccised a full four-year scholarship. Usu- 
ally It IS one year, with renewals, but the 
scholarships are juggled around a hit. 

"Bahe Hiskey had u good scholarship 
but didn't do anything for two years, 
i hs junior year I said. 'Babe. I just can’t 
help you this much next year. I'll get 
you a job over at the cafeteria scrubbin' 
those pots and pans.' Before long Babe 
started playing real good golf." 

Ninety percent of Williams' players 
graduate, some Wright (iarrett. Ker- 
mit Zarley. Marty Meckman. J^sel Gold- 
strand with honors. It is true that Phil 
Rodgers did not. Mrs. Williams, who has 
been known to walk IH holes w ith Da'e’.s 
more sensitive players to give them 
moral support, used to go over to the 
coach's ofTlcc at night and sit Phil down 
and read history into his right ear as fast 
as it was going out the left. Phil heard 
different voices. He was off on the tour 
after one year of varsity competition. 

1 ast year he made $75,000, 

As for his own game. Dave Wil- 
liams concedes that his score has not 
helped his team w in a championship yet. 
and is not likely to. Me has not played 
in a couple of years. So how docs an SO 
shooter get to be such a successful golf 
coach'.’ "By having 10 boys w ho can shoot 
a 70." says a rival coach. "By teaching 
you how to win, not how to play," says 
Zarlcy. "There’s a difference." 

Dave Williams believes he can help a 
boy as well as anybody. "I believe, 1 
Arrow I could have been successful in 
any sport. Football, basketball. ... 1 
don’t have a reputation as a golfer, and 
that's a problem I wouldn’t have if I 
were coaching football or basketball, be- 
cause I played them all my life. This 
hurts me. But I've made up my mind to 
know more about golf than anybody. 
I've taken pictures of .19 of the best pros. 
I'm taking more. A lot of it is semantics. 

I tell a boy. ‘Get your hands going to- 
ward the hole.' Somebody else says, 'Get 
the hands forward,' or, 'Follow through,' 
Of. 'Kick off more with the right foot.' 
It’s all the same. Listen, there's a million 
swfings, but if a boy hits it good, you 
don’t change him. You don't meddle. 
You got to take a boy where he is and 
add to it. Not try to leach him the Hogan 


Way. the Snead Way or the Nelson Way. 

"I believe ihal coaching a team sport 
IS 50' ; recruiting, .10' ; motivation. IS""; 
luck hoy. we've had lots of that and 
5' ,' mechanics. l isten, put this down. 
For a team to do well in any sport, it’s 
got to be rJii-ir team. It's got to be their 
project. If it’s their team, thcv'rc going 
to try harder. A coach can mess it up. 

"One of our boys was having trou- 
ble in sand traps. Hal Underwood and 
-Mike .Vliiehcll spent two and a half hours 
with him. Just stayed right there in the 
trap, and the next day the boy was one 
of the only two players who shot par. 
The main thing is to achieve team spirit. 
Kermit used to say when he was hitting 
the ball bad and wanted to give up he 
would realize the team was depending on 
him. He voultln'l give up. And Jimmy 
Hiskey. Jimmy was so cheap that if you 
ordered him a steak ho would wish it was 
a hamburger. We called him ‘Tightwad- 
dy.' But he ruined a four-wood on some 
rocks to help the team win one day. 
■Pm going to shinier this club.’ he said, 
'but I'm going to get it on the green.' 
and he did. 

"I remember J/nimy playcti IS holes in 
the nationals in I95S. then walked IK 
with Bob Pratt, then nine more with 
Richard Dickson Later on Pratt had a 
four-foot putt on the IKth hole. ‘We 
don't need this to win, do we coach?' he 
asked. 1 told him we had it sewed up. So 
he missed by a foot, then putted hack in. 
The stroke tied him with Frank Wharton 
for the fourth spot on our team, which 
meant Frank’s name would go into the 
record book, too. 

"Another thing that happens is the 
boys start disciplining themselves and 
working hard. We play harder and we 
practice harder than anybody. We might 
play a course seven, eight times before a 
tournament. We’re out there at 6:30 in 
the morning, then we nap and play again. 
We talk about it at night. We compare 
notes. People watch us. I got one coach 
who copies every move 1 make in a 
tournament. Every move. What I do he 
docs. He's going to have a great team. 
I’m seared of him. 

"1 gel shook up at a tournament. The 
NCAA is the worst ordeal a man can 
go through. I play 36 holes just walking 
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How you can 
become 
an olticer in 
today's action 
Army. 

Your first step should be towards 
your Army Recruiting Sergeant. 
He'll give you all the answers. All 
the facts you should know about 
military service. All the ways you 
can benefit by serving as an 
officer in the Army, 

Call your Army Recruiter today. 
He's listed in the phone book un- 
der U.S. Government. 

Meantime, get the informative, 
full-color booklet about your life 
and opportunities as an officer in 
the U.S. Army. Simply fill out and 
mail this coupon. There’s no obli- 
gation. 


I Commanding General Si-t-is-ej 

* U.S Army Recruiting Command 
I Hampton. Virginia (23369) 

I Attention Army Officer Opportunities 

I Please send me your booklet. 

I Your Career as an Army Officer ’ 

I NAME 


I CITY 

j STATF ZiPCODF , 

I PHONE AGE 

I COLLEGE. _CLASS0P 

L 



The second set 
is your first real choice. 


Don’t boot it. 


Get the Dunlop Gold Seal: the only popularly priced tire that's 
certified safe at 100 mph. 

You won't ride at 100. But you will use the extra margin of 
strength and performance... the four full plies, wet hold, patented 
Safety-Shoulders, new-low profile design, and wider footprint of 
the Gold Seal. 

All Dunlop tires meet or exceed every oflicial specification for 
safe performance. 

Upgrade when you replace. Dunlop quality costs no more. Find 
your nearest dealer in the Yellow Pages and let him prove it. 

(.►X^tTWXrOiP . means quality it golf, tennis, and tires 
8uf'«lo, N. Y, 


DAUNTLESS DAVE ronUnurd 

around the room the night before. Boy. 
you talk about psychology. There's so 
much psychology in golf people wouldn't 
believe it. At Colorado Springs in 1957 
after the first day we were in 14ih place. 
The kids were too cocky. I didn't know 
what to do. 1 was sick. 1 wouldn't go 
back to the motel. 1 told them to just go 
ahead and I went out and sat on the 
course. Just me. Pretty soon they all 
came out there to get me. Frank Whar- 
ton said, ‘C'mon coach.' He was crying. 
*1 guarantee you we will win it tomorrow 
for you.' We sat out there until 8 o'clock. 
You sec, they had not Ivcen serious 
enough. We won it the next day by one 
stroke. If I'd just jumped in the car 
afterward, like 1 was happy, no telling 
what we'da done." 

But the place that Williams docs his 
best coaching is in his own home. The 
Williams family lives in a small frame 
house two miles from the university. 
Giant ash and pine trees keep the front 
yard in perpetual purple shade. A large 
air conditioner, hammered into the wall 
next to the front door, drones through 
the summer. The china is not Spode and 
the carpet is not thick, but the hospitali- 
ty is the best. Ginny W illiams is a tall, 
handsome woman, and she serves a for- 
midable crabmcal casserole. Their chil- 
dren. Joel. 20. and Peggy. 17. are bright, 
clean-cut and impeccably mannered. Joel 
forsook golf for basketball. He is in his 
.second year at the university. And the 
team is part of the familv. The boys 
gather and Ginny serves charcoal ham- 
burgers as Dave plinks on his guitar and 
loads the charge in his pleasant, gravel- 
ly baritone: "Coococol, cleeeeeer. wah- 
turr." working his eyehrow.s and smiling 
and winking happily. 

"We have these meetings." he says. 
"The boys call them prayer meetings. 
We sit around and v'e talk about how' 
to live and the dreams I have for them 
and me. The hoys catch on. 1 can get to 
them. I think when you worry about kids 
and are dedicated to them they know it. 
When I was teaching science in high 
school back in Mt. Pleasant I was al- 
ways tlic one they brought the discipline 
problems to. It was the only wet town 
in East Texas. Roughest bunch of kids 
you ever saw. They had a dirty dozen, 
(OMinuett 
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25 ^ is a lot for a blade, 
but this is a lot of blade. 



When it comes to shaving, my face comes first. You see, I've got problems 
Lots of beard, sensitive skin. So I need a shave that makes my beard surrender without 
messing me up. Eversharp has the answer. New chrome stainless steel with a special 
convex edge and Miron’coating. They re new from Schick Science Give your face a rest. 

Pamper yourself. 


I«l « pro«« K; Buy ■ psck ol Ev*rU<«rp eag*e< ln|(clor bladas Hamova iha pack o1 piacl«» and send anicr* card along «cih you> namo and addreas le Evaianaip.lnc , 

P.O BokW,Ter>n>nalAnne>.l.oaAng«)as,Calilornia»CK»1. Mall rusnyaur dollar Pack by ratum marl Limit gnaioalamily ona 10 an add'asi Ollai aiP'raaOec )1 ^W7 


DAUNTLESS DAVE cominu^ 


ihc bo>s. and a lllthy five, the -girls. One 
lime when they called me up they had 
the principiil hanging by his heels out 
the window, 1 got their eonlidence be- 
cause I gave them mine, and I wasn't 
much more than 20 years old myself. 

■‘Our players have three requirements: 
be a good citi/en, maintain high stand- 
ards as a student and want to be the 
greatest golfer in the world. Wc talk 
about being a great kid morally. Wc got 
no choice. It's not because I'm a goody- 
goody. We're winning, and you can't 
have a guy running around doing things, 
because somebody is going to know 
about it. And when you're raising money 
for your program you're depending on 
people and they're not going to support 
‘kids that aren't the best. 

"Our bt)ys can play most any course 
in Houston, and they're welcomed. 
When we first started wc could play one 
course, the Houston Country Club, on 



ihf gooii sen\e not to lecich il to his players. 


Mondays only. We had to pay every- 
where else. I've had pros tell me, ‘Dave, 
you've got the greatest kids that ever 
came in here.’ My boys always call to 
make sure they can play. They don't 
hang around the clubhouse, they get in 
and gel out. They let members play 
through. They spend 10 minutes raking 
a sand trap if it's needed. They always 
replace their divots. If they don't make 
a divot, I tell 'em to pick up some grass. 
Might be a member two holes over watch- 
ing you and he might think you made a 
divot." 

Dave Williams says that the seeming- 
ly unlimited supply of gwd golfers he 
gets to come to Houston is due to I ) 
good golf courses there. 2) year-round 
playing weather and 3) his ability as a 
"pretty good talker." 

"Put it any way that you want. I've 
coached more national champions than 
anybody," he says. A lot of his pros- 
pects write he gets letters from 100 se- 
rious applicants a year— or just walk in. 

Other coaches do not like il. but their 
own players tell boys to go to Houston. 
Marion Hiskey was at North Texa.s State 
w hen he recommended that his brothers. 
Babe and Jimmy, try Houston. Jimmy 
Hiskey told Bob Pratt. "Vou're a great 
prospect, but you're not going to be a 
great golfer unless you come to Hous- 
ton." And so it has gone, though Dave 
Williams now feels he dtves not get the 
very top boys anymore. They go to such 
places as LSU and Texas and Brigham 
Young and Plorida. He has not been 
able to recruit a national junior cham- 
pion in years. "Bui we win because we 
have a better program." he says. 


national t hunipionship.y. I'luit's more 
than anyhiMiy. Sine national ehampion- 
ships since Rex Baxter. . . . 

In the spring of 195.1 Dave Williams 
received three letters from a young golf- 
er in Amarillo named Rex Baxter. Bax- 
ter wanted to come to Houston. "1 didn't 
want him. He hadn't won anything. But 
one of the boys I'd lost told me to watch 
out for this Baxter. At Colorado Springs 
in 1953 I overheard two coaches talking, 
Labron Harris and the fellow from the 
University of New Mexico. John Dear. 


One of them was saying. 'Who's going 
to get Rex Baxter?' Baxter! That's the 
guy who’s been writing me those letters, 
I could tell by the tone of their voices 
he's a stud. sec. You gel that inflection. 
Thai's how you know about a guy, the 
intlection. 

"That summer 1 saw Rex play here 
qualifying for ihe USGA Junior Ama- 
teur. and I never saw anybody hit a ball 
better, never in my whole life. Straight, 
never left or right. Wham, like that. 1 
ran to Mr. Poukc. I said. ‘I got to have 
Rex Baxter.' He'd already sent his ap- 
plication to Oklahoma State and we had 
already used our three scholarships. I 
said. ‘If he wins the national junior will 
you give him a scholarship?' 'The na- 
tional junior? Well, yc.s. sure.' Foukc 
didn't think we'd ever get a national 
junior champion, which is why he said 
sure. Nobody from Texas ever won it. 
but old Rex went through those matches 
like they were child's play, and he came 
to Houston. That was the start. 

"Rex thought everything he touched 
was best, and it rubbed off. He thought 
Amarillo had the best steaks, the best 
weather, the best girls. Before a match 
he'd tell our guys. ‘These clowns can't 
play like we can. They're not much.' Boy. 
I'd look at 'em and they sure looked 
good to me. He'd say. 'We'll bring them 
to their knees ' 

"At Ohio Slate in 195ft he came to 
the last hole needing a pur to tie us for 
our lirsl championship. He was 40 feet 
from the cup on his second shot, in the 
frog hair. He got out his putter and hit 
Ihc ball. It IcHvked like it was going to 
be four feet short. But it kept going. It 
musta been the spin off the grass. It 
plopped right in Ihc cup for a birdie, 
and we'd won. A national championship 
for Houston. I'm telling .vou. everything 
broke loose. Richard Parvino jumped all 
over me. He put spike marks on Jim 
Hiskey's feet. John Brodie. the quarter- 
back. was there. He just turned and 
walked away. 'Those lucky damn Tex- 
ans.' he said. Jim Hiskey says to me. ‘It 
couldn'i be an accident. You were pray- 
ing and I was praying and one of us 
must have got through.' 

"That night wc ate chicken-fried steak . 
No more hamburgers for us." end 
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New Super King Size 

WINSTON 


Anyone can make a cigarette long, but only Winston can give you 
an extra measure of the famous quality that has made Winston 
America'slargesi-selling cigarette. Get the tall gold and red pack today* 


Winston 


twenty CIO 


A H ETT E S 


Tastes good ! It should ! It’s Winston ! 




Plymouth is out 

with the crew-size Fury wagons. 



Watch your heart! A Fury wagon comes 
on like a family room on wheels. 

Face it. Wagons have to be half bus. 
half truck. For moving things from here 
to there. Kids, rowing crews, whatever. 

But there are ways to build wagons 
that look and act like luxury cars. 

Slip inside the Fury Ml above. The load 
area stretches back like a cargo hold. (At 
over 107 cu. ft., it's the roomiest in Fury's 
class.) But the furnishings are straight 
from a banker's penthouse. 

Door-to-door carpeting up front. Ex- 
clusive vinyl linoleum on the cargo floor. 


(Instead of easily scarred paint.) AH-vInyi 
upholstery. Optional air conditioners. 
(You can even get a supplementary rear 
seal unit — a Fury exclusive among its 
competitors.) 

Now lake a spin. Fury’s standard V-8 
and 121 in. wheelbase are the biggest in 
its class. Teamed with torsion-bar sus- 
pension. they deliver the performance 
and agility of a sedan. 

Next, check the styling. It’s a fine car 
enlarged upon, not a panel truck with 
windows. 

Drive a “crew-size" Fury wagon soon. 


VlymoutH 


CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORRORATIDX 


Tune In Bob Hope and The Chrysler Theatre 
In color, Wednesdays. Major League Bese- 
ball In color. Selurdays. Bolh on NBC-TV. 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

CHrCAOo <5-2). getting line pitching from 
Joe Horicn and Gary Peters as well as clutch 
hits from Gerry McNcriney. Tommie Agee 
and Wayne Causey, moved hack into first 
place. Horicn. who is unbeaten, stopped the 
Red Sox on two hits, and Peters shut out the 
Yankees, the seventh win for each, di iRoir 
(.^-4) players engaged in fouron-tield brawls, 
which, like all such baseball fisticuffs, wound 
up as draws. Still, that was better than the 
Tigers did with their bats. Their home-run 
production dropped off sharply and could 
not compensate for their mediocre pitching. 
Denny McLain gave up his Ifith home run 
in l.i games, Jim Fregosi ofCAt iforn'A (6-2) 
beat the Tigers 6-4 with a three-run. ninth- 
inninghomer.Jim McGlothlin (Moh ) start- 
ed the Angels on a five-game win streak by 
shutting out the Orioles. “Homers.'' said 
Curt Blefary of u\t.TiMOKt- (4-5). “arc the 
root of all evil. You hit a couple and every 
time up you're looking to hit the ball out. 
F'irsi thing you know, youcc la a slump." 
Blefary 's disdain for the home run did not 
prevent him from hitting three in one game 
against the Angels. After Carl Yastr7emski 
of BOSTON (.f-4) heard that White Sox 
Manager Eddie Stanky had said he was an 
All-Star "only from the neck down." he 
pounded out six hits in nine at bats dur- 
ing a doublehcader. Sam Mclc had no soon- 
er brought his family to Minnesota (4-4) 
for their annual month's vacation than he 
learned he had been fired as manager. He 
was replaced by Cal Ermer, manager of 
the Twins" farm club at Denver in the Pacific 
Coast League. Jim Kaat and Tony Oliva, 
long dormant, came to life in F.rmer's sec- 
ond game. Kaat won for the first lime since 
April 22, Oliva homered for the first time 
since April 23. Fred Whitfield and Max AI- 
vis of C 1 I.VELAND (4-5) both hit two-run. 


game-winning homers. Sam McDowell gave 
up 10 hits and eight runs in five innings dur- 
ing two starts, and there was concern that 
he had lost his fast ball. “I'm concentrating 
on other things now,'* said McDowell, not 
explaining what the "other things" were. 
Chuck Dobson and Jim Hunter of Kansas 
CITY (4-5) pitched back-to-back shutouts 
against the Indians, and newcomer Dave 
Duncan homered in his first big-league at 
bat. Frank Howard hit four homers, but 
WASHINGTON (3-6) managed to sink into last 
place. When Joe Verbanic of niw vork 
1 5-4) beat the Senators 6-0 it was the eighth 
shutout of the year for the Yankees, most 
for any team in either league and one more 
than the Yanks had all last season. 


SUndintsiChi 31-20, 0«t 31-22. B«lt 27- 
24. Bos 27-26. Mmn 27-27. Clfvo 27-27. 
NY 25-28, KC 26-30. Cll 2S-32. With 23-32 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Pete Rose of cinctnnati (4-4) had 12 RHIs 
Iasi week and ibe Reds, whose pitchiafewas. 
faltering, needed every one of them. Jim 
Maloney, plagued by shoulder trouble, 
failed to finish for the ninth time in 10 starts. 
Rookie Gary Nolan pitched spectacularly, 
yet failed to win. He struck out 15 san 
FRANCISCO (3-3) batters in innings (Wil- 
lie Mays four limes), only to be driven from 
the gante by Willie McCovey's three-run 
homer. In the clubhouse, Nolan spoke about 
McCovey's home run and said, "I cried." 
Juan Marichul said of Nolan's performance, 
“Unbelievable. Fifteen strikeouts using a 
fast bull and nothing else." McCovev hit two 
other homers last week, each leading to a 
victory. What's more, he became the first 
Giant to steal a base this season. The Giants' 
slolhfulness on the bases gives them a good 
chance to break the major league record 
for fewest stolen bases in a season (13 by 


(he Senators in 1957). st. touts (5-3) and 
pmsBURGH (3-4) wavered. The Cardinals 
lost three in a row to the Astros, one by a 
jK:ore of 17-1. but then won five straight as 
(hey got game-w inning hits from Roger 
Maris and Mike Shannon. After losing a 
(loubichcadcr to the Mets, the Pirate players 
pad a clubhouse meeting, with Manager Har- 
Ty Walker and coaches not invited. Explain- 
ing the reason for the session, Roberto Clc- 
■nentc said. "Ball club's dead." Apparently 
iTincarnated. the Pirates beat the Mets 3-0 
:ind whipped the Phillies 16- 1 and 4-3. at- 
vANiA (5-2) Manager Billy Hitchcock fined 
•icvcrri players for violating the club curfew, 
jind the Braves broke loose, hit 10 homers 
jn seven game*; and won five limes. Two of 
jhe wins went to Denny I.cmastcr. now' 7-1. 
CHICAGO l5-2) clung to fifth place thanks 
to 18 homers (six by Adolfo Phillips, four 
by Randy Hundley ), plus two wins by Fer- 
guson Jenkins, who brought his record to 
((-3. LOS ANOFLFS (1-7). US usuul, had trou- 
ble scoring. When the Dodgers did manage 
seven runs against the Cardinals, the once- 
impervious bullpen squandered the oppor- 
tunity and for the fourth time last week 
blew the game. It all added up to seven 
straight luvses. the longest Dodger losing 
»ireak since 1964. Mike Cuellarof Houston 
(4-4) beat both the Reds and Cardinals as 
the Astros, with Bob Aspromonte hitting 
.455. defeated the league's top two teams 
four times. After playing good, light ball 
early in the week, M W York (2-4) becaiiK 
unraveled and lost to the Cubs 18- 10. Con- 
versely. PHILADELPHIA (4-3) gave up 50 runs 
in six games (the Phillies won two of them 
with late rallies), then wound up with a 
14-1 victory over the Pirates. 


Standings: Cin 38-21. $tL 32-20, 
SF 31-23, P<tt 28-23. Chi 28-24. All 27-27. 
Phil 25-27. lA 21-34. Hou 21-3$. NY 17-34 


HIGHLIGHT 

Jim McGlothlin of the California Angels has a plcas- 
ani face— a Huckleberry Finn face full of freckles and 
lorcver creased with a soft smile. That's pan of his 
trouble. People lake one look at that youthful, mirth- 
ful countenance and they figure, nice kid. can't pitch. 
When he was 18. McGlothlin went to a Dodger tryout 
camp and struck out 12 batters in a row. Did the 
Dodgers olTer him S200.000, a solid-gold Cadillac, the 
keys to Chavc4 Ravine? They did not. "It was the old 
show'-biy story," McGlothlin recalls. "Don’t call us. 
we'll call you." The Dodgers never called. Rut the 
Angels did, and now, at 2.3, Jim has sonK of the most 
dazzling pitching statistics this side of Cooperstown; a 
6-1 record, a league-low ERA of 1.07, only one earned 
run given up in the last 49!4 innings. His maturation 


as a pitcher has been dramatically swift, especially in 
light of a four-year minor league record of 41-37 and 
a 3-4 mark as a part-time Angel the past two seasons. 
Against the Orioles last week, he had a 2-0 lead in the 
ninth inning with one man on and Frank Robinson, 
Boog Powell and Brooks Robinson coming up. He 
struck out all three. The shutout was McGlothlin's 
third straight and fourth of the year, and it gave him 
a total of 33 scoreless innings in u row, a team record. 
Angel fans arc clamoring for Oriole Manager Hank 
Buucr to use McGlothlin in the July 1 1 All-Siar Game 
in Anaheim. "He's got a chance." Bauer says. "You 
can't pitch any better than he has." Although born 
in Hollywood. Jim has remained immune to all the 
glitter. "Mac never puts on airs." says Angel Pitching 
Coach Bob Lemon. "He isn't temperamental' He's the 
easiest pitcher to get along with that t 'vc ever town.” 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of th« sports information 


BASKETBALL I Iw I S.S R- ''on 1>IC VSorM AlIU* 
iciir { ll4nl^lI>n^hl|1 h> Jctr.ilms ViisoiU'i-i 'I 
.1' I he L‘-S. Ii»u<i Bra/ilHK 71 .lo hni'h toutch.on Ihc 
U'l Jj' or (tie U'urii.iJiKni in Monlc' ideo, L rut;uj>. 

eoATiNO ] Jic new twmriiitUvr 12>iii«ier >«i«.ril 
INIKIPII), Hilh Hii\ Moshjcher ji ihr "liccl. 
bUiincd her vc'cnih 'Kior^ our of ej^ht racev in 
iric KvcL-lonu prelimindr' America'' ( up trial' 
on Nc" >ofl. ' I onK I'land Sound b> a ni.ir- 
gin tier hc'l of (he >cfic' O'cr American t ante. 

BOXING I iiniier "orlj heav'iAeiKhr ctiami'ion 

I H)^ I) I'A rrf KSOS. ot Ne'e Sort., rccov. 
ered Irom ruo 'econJ-roiind t.nockdo''n'> and 
loiishi lo a lO-round dr.i" s'lth fiihrornia'' 2^- 
>eafold Jl RRS QL \RRS in I i" Miuelr'. 

GOLF ill as BOROS. 4* ..r Mid Pinc'. SC'., 
hecaiitc ilte firM lo l.iLc ihrec loiirn.inienl' on ihc 
I'CjA (our Itii' >car uhen he cliot a T^.riole loi.il 
III 'Nt lo "in the SItXl.tNKI Hiiicl. OCKin in Citand 
HI, III!.. Mich. h> Ihrec 'irokeco'cr riiiinci'-up Hot 
S anccs. R ft. Sikcc ,ini1 Itoh (ioalt'>. 

Ml< ki S NSRK.HI or l>all.i' cuilalcd lier 1 l‘(i \ 
record uiih a h' on ihe cccond round ofllie (lliic- 
y.ta" In'iuiu'nAl in I ouis'ille and "eni on lo "in 
the t4-holc lournaincnl wnh a 'Itx loial, ccien 
'ii.ikev loner Ihan runner-up kalhc SMurKorlh. 

HARNESS RACING VDIOS \ ll iSIll.ilOl ended 
Romeo Ifano'er'c Il-race "inmnii cire.ik "lien he 
rook Ihc «*h1,(HMI (iood 1 rme P.icC at Soiikerc 
RacC"a> b> a nocc over the Vev. Zealand hied 
runner-up. Orhrlcr N Romeo lini'hej j<i lenglh 
l.irlhcr hack in Ihiid, 

HOCKEY I Ik Saimnal Hocke. Ic.iiiuc lielj ii« 
evpansirm drall in Monire.il lo 'lock (he 'le ncu 
team' that are lo K'in ihc Jeairue rievl cea'on, and 
alter a da'-lons mceiintt 1^1 I'laver' "ere cho'cii 
iioiti (he old leaiii' lor the iK" rrwr - 'i, 

HORSE RACING %S i|h J.icUKo Va'uucv U|'. Mr', 

I k llioma' IkKI S.vil iSI 40i. "rniKr of Ihc 
Acorn iwo wc-eks e.irher. iLoiied her second 'ic- 
loi' in Nc" S oik"' tuple L'lo"" liu .t-'c.-ir-old hi- 
hc' "hen che heal Quillo Oiieen h' three leniith' 
in ilw iNT.iliMl Moeller C»o«ise Si.tkc' al Viuediicl. 
S.Kl MurIC" Slable's I'.i'.inie HOI At PNIAII. 
"ith Viic'ic OeoTKC SliKUe u|r, "on luc 'Ccond 

(■"ner II ) Joel "hen lie scored a rVi-lennih ms- 
li>i\ O'er Kih.>cCo in Ihe ! I'j-riiile S'4h.r I nulish 
IX-rb.' ai I I’soni IXiwns. I nslaiid 
L ounlc" StargTil HallVi>ari>'' lOM-lo-7 shol PI A. 
"ilh iddic Hide aboard, deleated Soils Joel's Sr, 
Pauli (iirl bs Va lensih lo lake Ppsom's 
^lll.4hX Oaks lor t->car-old lillies. 

LACROSSE An underdo^ SORT M icaoi ciim> 
posed mn'll> of placers from siriall coliesies. iip- 
sel IlK South 7 < in lire 2hih annual All-Slar i$amc 
al Ihe Lniseisiij ol Mas'.ieliusclis (malir Don 
Koherlsrsn ol Adelphi, colcd ihe mosi valuahte 
I'laser »n ihc ifainc, nusle IN s.ises, and RicV 1 el- 
ser ol L'oriland Si.iie. Hit nahon's leading -"orer. 
sonirihiiicd Ihrec seeond-hall ^oals plus ,in acsisi, 

MOTOR SPORTS I)\S <itKM\ and \.J. 

I kS r (Use I old Its second siraiKhl siciotc m Ihe 
I e Mans N'hour eiidiirancc race </>irvr' 14). 

SOCCER I S\. In Ihc second full "eck of pl.iy 
lor Ilw L ruled ScK'cer 'Assicciation < I I V I I .V\|) 
dcfealed San I ranejsco 4 1.1 artier C'lescland had 
plascd a scoreless uc "ith I OS AStif I I S. "hich 
also won a came. 2- loser lOROMO V\ ASHISt,. 

1 ON heal Nc» S'ork t Hand lied ITciroit 2 2. while 
SI \k SORk dropised i»n and 1)1 fROIT won 
one. lied one Alter losing lo S ancouser 4 I e.iiher 
in the week Dallas was deleaied bs MOk'SIOS 

2 O beliire a Housion crowd ot 20. .17* ihe larscsi 
ol Ihc »eek. SAS I R \\( ISt. O spin isio. \ AN- 
( Ol V t R won IWO. 

NPSI HMIIMOK1 (67 pnintsl won luo sirjiiihl 
2 I over Allanlj and .) 2 o'er loronto and 
named 17 points In leap from fourth plasC into ihe 
lasiern Di'ision lead. .Ml .kNTA (62l. "ilh one 
Iocs, slipped from the lead into second, while 
PITlSBL'RtiM (61) dropi'cd 10 third a'ler losinis 
Iwo luincs, HftlLADH PIIIA ('61 pl.ised a score- 
less lie wnh Si lours, and SfW YORK lJ4|. 
in Ihe cellar, had no Barnes scheduled. In Ihe Wesi- 
ein Disisiun, ('ahfornia changed ils n.inic lo OAK- 
1 AM) (771 and (imk oser ihe lead as ihc Clippers 
heal Piiisburgh i I and C hrcaifo • I. ST. LOl IS 


I. the leader mosi of the season, lied a g.imc and 
dropped 10 second. III rsoinis behind. I OS AN- 
(iLLPS (6<i heal PiltshurBh .1 0. while CflK'AfiO 
'4'li drispped 1"" games and fell inlrs a share of 
Iasi place with TOROMO (4‘ll. which won its 
third conscculise game. 4 I o'er Chicago, bclure 
losing tu Baliimorc, 

TENNIS Ken Roscwall. trying for his third pro- 
si re ml Mcinry m a row. lost lo Risd I aver 6 4. 6 4 
Ml the all-Ausirahan singles linal of Madison Suuaic 
Oarden's $2'.0()0 In'iiaiion I oumanwni Ipuee .'61. 
flic L.S. gamed it' second conscculise women's 
world learn ehampionsliip ihc lederalion Cup - 
when BHI.lt JIANklSCJoltoiig Beach, ('alif. 
defcalcd Ann Jones 6 .1, 6 4 and ROSE M ART' CA- 
S.klS of San t faneisco heal Virginia fkade '* 

X 6 in Ihe linals helwecn ihc t .s .iiid (areal Hrilain 
in Berlin. 

TRACK • FIELD Defending ( liampion BII.I. 
rtKIMI h of ihe '""iihern (.'.ililoinia Sinder- lo- 
l.ilcd 7.>iXl) poinis lo w in (hc A .M ' 'lecalhlon cham- 
pionship in I os Angeles ipuer '4t. 

Two world records were set al ihc S.m Diego in'ila- 
l.on nwei as Ihe VSt sprint relay leam (lari Mc- 
< ultoucli. Ired kiiller, O. J. Simpson. Lennos 
Milleri broke Ihe 440-sarJ relay mark bs .6 second 
wnh a lime of Jf seconds Hal. and Soulhern ('al's 
BOB SP.VkiRI N regained the record in ihc pole 
'a lilt with. I 17-1001 7-meh leap lii inch higher than 
John Penncl's |d66mark. In the mile run. M \RTI N 
IIQl ( IRI. a 1 7-y oar-old high school student Horn 
t aldwcll. S J , ran a 4:(K) I lo defeat f im Danielson 
ot Brigh.iin )i>ungand Vitlanosa's Djse P.iirick. 
who was sick with the Hu and hnislied third. \us- 
Ualia's RON C't. ARkf! also li.id the Hit, hut lie lied 
the world's thitd-tascesi ume in ihe iwo-niile run 

Jtst R) I \ uf Kansas scored his second double 
in two years at the I stPl- championships m At- 
bugucrgiie. wiih easy 'ictorirs in hiilh Ihc KXII-s.ird 
1 1 47 2 1 and mile (4 iM 1 1 runs. In spile of Ry un's 
cHoris. the J.isli.iwks. with M points, placed second 
m Ihe team standings lo No* Mcsico's S5, 

"nh the lempcralurc V2 . Minnesota's HON 
[) \ \L S ot itw 7 w in Ciiics Track ('tub won the 26- 
mde iN'-yard Nalional -k.MJ Marallion in Holy, 
oke. Mass, in 2 4111)7.4, Iwjling runner-up Jim 
MtDiinagh of the Millrose AA by three anda half 
ininuies, 

WEIGHT LIFTING IhC lORK ( P.l I BARBIIL 
( I.L B easily gained the o' era II tea in liltc 40 points 
l" »Mnner-up Sx'Tion ((.'alif. i Air I orcc Base's IX - 
at the AAl' championships in < ohimbus. Ohio. 
BOB Bl I)N \RSkl ot )ork. al 2>7</i pounds the 
liglilesi heavyweight competing, "on ihis c'cni 
"Ilh a ii'i.il of 1.175 points to lie Ihc meet record 
set in l‘r.'6and "as n.oiied Oulsl.inJine 1 ilicr Oth- 
er individual winners were Pllll (iRIPPAlDl 
ol Chicago, middle hc.iss weight (I.U.I5 points, meet 
recordi; Defending (liampion JOI Pt llD of 
Detroit, light hcasyweighl; Rl'SS kSiPpofChi- 
cago. middleweight iv'^ poinis. mkcI rceoidi; 
IIOMI R I KI HR ASM. \f of Notion A I B. light- 
w eight iX.t.f poinis. meet record): Detcndmg t'hain- 
pion fs AI 7 I K IM AII \ R \o| B.ii.ui Rouge, feath- 
erweight: and iiAR’l HANSON ot New Aiirk 
Cii'. haniamwcight- 

MiLEPOSTS N A M I I) As he.id I'loiball coach 
al ^ illanova Cni'crsitv. J A( k ('Rl (lORA . .d). an 
.issisi.ini coach at Navy and head coach at Iasi 
Stroudsburg (Pa.t State ( oHcge Irom IU5U (iS. 

I I’Ml I I): By the L.S. Supreme Court, the S4ral.- 
tKK) libel tudgmcnt won by idrmcr Lnisecsii' of 
(leorgia AlhlcliC Direcliir AS' A I I A HL TTS aguinsi 
ihe Curtis Publishing ( o. tor ihe Af.irsli 2'. IWI 
'tiiliiriliji- /.iciiiiiC I'l'M aiticle that accused Hull' of 
going away Ihc Bulldogs' loolball plass. 

I IRI I) As manager of the Almncsoia I wins, S A'1 
Ml I 1.45. who led ihc icam lo one [sennanl i Iv65l. 
two seconds, a third and a siclh in his five Cull sea- 
sons with the cluh. He was repl.xced by CAI I RM- 
I R, 4.t. manager of the Iwins' Iripic-A IX-n'cr 
larni club since '‘165. 

Dll 1): llsdroplune Driver Bll I HROAA, 41. of 
Scalile from mfuries reccised "hen his houi Ifi" 
BWH-eiter HipiKd. He" apart and sank hallway 
through Ihc firsi lap ol Ihc laiiipa Suncojsi Cup 
Regatta -the lirsi un hunted race ol'thc I '>67 season. 
Blow's death wa' the tilth hydroplane laiuliiy in.llie 
pasi 51 weeks. 

Dll 1) I DAVaRD j. Jl Rl All AM. M. Darlmoulh 
Colk-gc hoekes coaeli siilcc lUO |tO'-24.t-l2 rec- 
ord) and lurib 67 Hockey Coach of the Year: m 
Hanover, N.H. 


CREDITS 


4. Tr- • 22 . t . Wrrr ' 1 

24 26 . I 33 ? , DeCoro.: 34 

W,| 6l,-.-.. 44 6>i-. k’YF* 56 -H-f) 



FACES IN THE CROWD 

URS BUEHLER. 22. of 
Sssii/crluitd won iltc 
Top Milic I'ilDi Award 
ai the Njlional Inter- 
collegiate flying ,\s- 
socialion mcei in Car- 
bondalc. III. with a lir^t 
place in Power OlT Pre- 
cision Landings, as his 
team, the I lying Ihlli- 
kens of Si. Louis U., 
look team honors. 




KIM OETJEN. a deter- 
mined !.7->car-old from 
Miami, sol nut to break 
the Palnteiio Junior 
llighsii-upmark of4(K) 
and in IV2 hours guil 
at 1,44X because she 
■■started to feel foolish.” 
That afternoon k.ii\t. 
who also is a compeii- 
lise swimmer, churned 
S.tKKjyardsforprac'iiLC- 



LKRRY HIGHBAUGH, 
an Indianapolis Wash- 
ington High .School 
senior who played on 
the Slate basketball 
ehumpioiiship team in 
l%5 and was city foot- 
ball high scorer in l')66. 
broke the 220'sard rec- 
ord (20.51 at the lii- 
di.nna state truck meet 
ip Indianapolis. 



MICHAEL PICKENS, a 
l')->ear-old ridet for 
the San t>iego Rieycle 
Club, gained an upset 
victory in the annual 
Riverside tCalifontiu) 
lOO-mtIc race when he 
beat Mesieo sNo. I ey- 
clisl. Hcriberio Dia/ of 
the lop-socdcd Condor 
riiib, by sis yards lit the 
record time of 4.14:26. 



RICH SHiBLfiY. 2), a 
Cal State (L.A.I sceomi 
baseman who batted 
.355 this year, broke the 
NCAA sea.siin record 
of 45 stolen bases w hen 
he stole live in one 
game, four in two oth- 
ers and gained his 47ih 
(in 54 uiiempis and 44 
games) during Ihe last 
game of the season. 


JOHN BOHMANN.a 
Tcaus Lutheran sopho- 
more from Scguiii, Tex- 
as. who in three years 
sank four holes in one 
at the same hole on Ins 
home town course, won 
the Big Slate Confer- 
ence meet in San An- 
tonio. beating Jerry 
Woods of Texas Wes- 
leyan by six strokes. 
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WITole the readers take over 


BURNING BRIGHT 

SifM 

Thankv kindly for allosving me (o colkci 
on a b«t. inluilion told me Al Kalinc would 
grace your cover this season iTfto^e Bifs 
Tiger Mu.tcles, June 5'. 

I hc Tigers are indeed stalking a pennant 
this year, and wuh Mr. Kaline envisioning 
his first World Senes game, how can we lose? 

Since the Tigers have fallen flat after many 
promising sessions in Florida in recent years, 
articles such as William Leggett's have been 
slow in coming. I commend you on your 
recognition of the best all-round player on 
any team, and ihc best all-round team in 
any league. 

Your bravery merits something. The tick- 
et is on me Oct. 5 at 'figer Stadium. 

MiOIAH. ClRSNt 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sirs: 

1 enjoyed very much William Leggett's 
story on the Tigers and Mr. Kuline. With all 
the superstars like Robinson and Mantle in 
the league, Al always seems to be over- 
shadowed. Kalinc has been a very consistent 
player throughout the years, and just to see 
him is, I feet, worth the price of admission. 

If Al continues to get support from the 
other players, and some good pitching, De- 
troit may Just have that pennant flying in 
Tiger Stadium. 

Jim At i isotR 

Milltown, N.J. 

Sirs: 

1 think your article about the Detroit Ti- 
gers was great. They have everything you 
said— the muscles to win the pennant and 
the World Senes. The only thing 1 was dis- 
appointed in was that you didn't have any- 
thing about Earl Wilson. You should, you 
know. He has an 8-S record. So nest time 
put a little Earl W'ilson in it. 

Jot NlZWtK 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GENTLEMAN JIM AND WILLIE 

Sirs: 

I would like to congratulate you on your 
line track articles of the past weeks, espe- 
cially the one on the California Relays at 
Modesto and Texas .Southern University's 
James Hines (Lave ami lUiie ami a Very 
Fast Huntireii, June 5). i am a sprinter. Just 
graduated from high school, and have had 
the opportunity of meeting both Charlie 
Greene and Hines ut the Kansas Relays. 
When ( congratulated Greene on a victory, 
he said nothing and looked down his nose 
at me. But James Hines said, "Thank you," 
and before the finals on Saturday he allowed 
me to warm up with him. 


I look for Hines to lead the U.S. team in 
Mexico City. Anyone who has time to talk 
to a hero-worshiping high school athlete is 
a real champion. 

Bob McOmiiy 

.Shawnee Mission. Knns. 

Sirs: 

As a track buff I was pleased to see that 
F’ctc Axlhelm's article on the Modesto re- 
lays included a mention of Willie Turner, the 
rising world-class sprinter who ran second to 
lommic Smith in the 220 and equaled the 
world lOO-meier record while losing a photo 
to Jimmy Hines. 

The Mivdeslo relays was Nk vUie's debut 
into big-time track, but those who have been 
following him since his high sehovvl days 
here in Yakima. Wash, have fell all along he 
could run with the world's best. 

As sports editor of the Yakima dailies, I 
have watched Willie develop since his days 
in Washington Junior High SchtHil. Ho ran 
the l<X)-yard dash in 10.2 as a ninth-grader. 
•As a 16-year-old junior he peeled off 12 
straight wins in the 100 and won the statu 
dash in 9.7. He also won 12 straight 220s 
and took the state 220 in 21.4. That was a 
record, since it was the first lime that event 
had been run on the curve. 

Asa senior Willie was undcfcalcU again in 
the l(K) and 220. stringing 12 more victories 



WILLIE TURNER IN ACTION 


in the 100, including .i 9,6 effort in the state 
finals, and 12 more winning 220$, including 
a new record 21,3 for the 220. 

Turner’s siring of victories came to a hail 
in the Seattle Indoor Games on Ecb. 5 when 
he lost to Harry Jerome m the prelims to 
the 60-yard dash. Jerome was clocked at 6.3, 
Willie at 6.4. In the finals Jerome won at 6,1, 
and Willie finished third at 6,3. 

Willie has not lost in the 100 or 220 in six 
outings as a member of the Oregon State 
freshman squad this spring. He flew 220 in 
20,7 al Ihc Highlinc iWash.) Relays for an 
OSU and Highlinc record. He also ran 9.5 
in the ItXI to equal the OSU varsity mark. 

In summary, since his Junior year in high 
school. Willie has been beaten only by 
world-record holders iJeromc. Hines and 
Smith). 

Pm t GtOKGb 

^'.iktma. Wash. 

TWO-FISTED APPROACH 

.Sirs: 

Re James Lipscomb's article, (ietting the 
F.lbow If a Pain lJunc 5), I experienced 
many of the same frustrations with tennis 
elbow, but I never quit playing. I tried the 
aspirin diet, cortisone shots, "magic" mas- 
sages and heal treatments. I even switched 
to playing left-handed (and to playing much 
weaker opponents!), until that elbow started 
to hurt, tiH). Then came the final solution: 

I used ;h'u hands'. After two and a half 
years my tennis elbow subsided. I’m now a 
permanent convert to the two-handed grip. 
But here's the best news of all: the guy who 
suggested and improved my two-handed 
game IS very much alive. He's Stan Drobac, 
coach of Michig.in Stale University's Big 
Ten tennis champions. 

WaI l I.OMi 

f ast l.ansing, Mich. 

ART CRITteS ICONT.) 

Sirs: 

I spent all day thinking of Bob t'ro/icr, 
S-J. and his "safari" to Indy- Congratula- 
tions to him and to SI for the beautiful 
article on what it is like to be thrilled with 
the "big" cars { The Spirit of Indy. May 
29). It is true that a true fan idcniilies with 
the drivers and certainly wishes them no 
harm. I feel like an honorary Pilgrec, having 
grown up across from the grandstand of 
State Fair Park, which is in West Allis, Wis., 
not m Milwaukee, as mentioned in the arti- 
cle. I don't mean to split hairs but it is family 
pride that prompts me to write this. My 
grandfather was very instrumental in sell- 
ing the state the land for the track, etc., and 
he took great pride in the city of West Allis, 
as all the natives do. We were used to being 
hummed to sleep by the "midgets" on Thurs- 
conllnued 
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t9TM HOLE nntmiud 


I don't use 

Ban Spray Deodorant and 
I just won the dub play off! 


Sudden death? 

\ 




Live it up! Live it over! 

. . .with the most alive color movies 
ever made. . . automatically! 

Even if you’ve never taken a movie before . . . you’re in 
for a delightful surprise. Simply drop in film cartridge . . . 
aim . . . and shoot. 50 continuous feet. No settings to make. 
Correct exposure is automatic! Easier than snapshots! 

The finished sho\s? You'll see why movie making experts 
judge Single-X the superior Instant-Load system. The sharpest 
and brightest movies you've ever seen. ..because only SingIe-8, 
among all the new Instant Load cameras automatically locks 
the film flat into correct position behind the lens. 

Cost? Less than $80 for the pocket size Fujica Instant 
Load Single-8. Sec the new zoom models too at your dealer 
or write for Free color booklet today. 



FUJICA 

INSTANT LOAD 

C Single-e ) 


day CNcniugs. And 1 had a reserved scat in 
the rroni-iavMi chcsinui tree for the ■'big” 
car VMK, VVe choked through the years of 
the dirt track and icmcnibcr ihc iniici sum- 
mer II was coincrlcd to asphalt. The neigh- 
borhood favorite was the immortal No. W. 
A line literary work, I hank you. 

KvlHLUN Klaoir 

IVIavan, W is. 

Sirs: 

My sinccrcst coiigraiiilalions to Lather 
C nviLT, HobStanlcy and An Diiccior Kich- 
ard (iangcl for putting together a true mas- 
terpiece on the Indianapolis Its unusual 
and refreshing approach wl n apart from the 
drab articles that sometimes darken your 
pages. I look forward to more articles that 
have a new and interesting approach. 

Hiskl I VRKISUIU\ 

South Kent. I onn. 

AMERICA'S HERITAGE 

Sirs; 

Having re|S»ried the clforis of Humble 
Oil in Ihc -ervicc of conservation (.Scoki- 
cvKi), June 5). you may be iniercsied to 
know the current status of .Sinclair's con- 
tinuing elloris in this area. 

SHe are publishing a senes of advertise- 
ments this year to focus altcnlion on the 
succcsslul aetiviiies of private ciii/eiis and 
groups in llie service of conservation and to 
encourage similar clVort', Ihrough a folder 
olTcred in the advcriiscmems we try to put 
mieresied people in touch with groups able 
to help them, I he response to the ads has 
been oiitsiundiiig. 

Sinclair's program is part of an elfort 
carncil out over the last I- years to make 
people aware of .America's rich natural heri- 
tage and of the importance of preserving it. 

HRUfi Qi wit 
Sinclair (hi Corporation 

New ^'ork < iiy 

NOT ALL BAD 

Sirs: 

In your atlielc on Moc IJrahowsky 
(HiVSIhmi's Wiik, June 5) much is said 
about some of his most infamous montenis: 
he gave Stan Mu.sial his .^d^Hlih hit and was 
the losing pitcher in Larly Wynn's 3lK)ih 
victory. In fact he compaics closely with 
Trucy Stallard. who was around to give up 
Maris' hist home run and vvas also the los- 
ing piieher in Jim llunmng's pcrfeci game. 
Hut unlike Stallard. Drahowsky stands out 
as having accomplivhed something else in 
his earlier days. It seems that Drabowsky 
was the i'lily pitcher to get Willie Mays 
out on the Sunday he hit four home runs 
in County Stadium. 1 am not evactly sure 
if this accomplishment of Drabowsky ‘s is 
good or bad, but it's soiiK'ihing. 

RoBiRi Masmso 

Mountvilic, Pa. 


<2flXIIE* FUJI PHOTO FILM U.S.A., INC. U.S. Distribulor: Ehrenreich Photo-Optical 
Industries, Inc.. Dept. 18. Garden City, N, Y. II533 / In Canada: R, & H. Products, Ltd. 


YESTERDAY 


|V/l;jybe a story about liow they play 
* * ' ball in the l-iga Vene/olana de Beis- 
bol Profcsional. i.e., the Vcne/uelan 
Professional Baseball League. diK'sn't 
qualify as history, particularly if it is talk- 
ing about what happened only last win- 
ter. But thinking about it. now that Jim 
I.onborg and the rest of the guys (not 
to mention a few scared sportswriters) 
are all safely back in the States again 
and comfortably into another big-lcaguc 
season, what went on south of the bor- 
der last winter seems as though it could 
ha\c taken place in another century. 

Listen to the letter Jim wrote from 
Maracay, which is about 50 miles from 
Caracas, last December and see if you 
don't agree. 

I am now pitching for Los Tigres dc 
Aragua [Jim wrote]. There are about 
.15 major-leaguers here, including Latin 
Americans such as Luis Aparicio (who 
is Vene/ucla's national hero), l.uis Tiant 
and Cesar Tovar, as well as imports such 
as Bo Belinsky . George Scott and John 
Bateman. My Spanish is horrible, and 
none of the other American players can 
speak the language either, so the com- 
munications problem slows us down — 
especially on paydays. Hach player re- 
ceives a minimum of Sl.OOO a month, 
plus expenses — S250 a month if he is 
single and S350 a month if he has his 
family with him. But there always is 
some hassle with management on pay- 
day. Dick Egan, who pitches for Spokane 
now. refused to pitch one night because 
the club held up his expense money, and 
Bob Burda of the Giants quit the club 
three times in one hour because the club 
reneged on promises it made to him. 
When I get paid I immediately convert 
the money into U.S. currency and put 
it in the safe-deposit vault at our hotel. 

The man with whom we deal all the 
time IS Crespo Verona, the club's general 
manager, who breaks more appoint- 
ments than you could imagine. He also 
speaks very poor English, so he brings 
in this guy we call Freddie the Free- 
loader to translate, and Freddie always 
confuses things even more. 

We had three managers the lirst two 
weeks of the season. The first one. a 
native Venezuelan, wasn't around long 
enough for me to remember his name. 
We lost our first four games, and the 


/?ec/ Socks 
for a 

Venezuelan 

Tiger 

An inning of ball and an inning 
of revolution made a snappy game 

by MARK MULVOY 

crowd got on him. especially when he 
coached at third base. The fans threw 
beer bottles at him after one game, and 
when some of them came out on the field 
and punched him. he quit. Carlos Pas- 
cual replaced him temporarily, but now 
Cal Ermer of the Twins organization is 
managing. He's a class guy. He stands 
up for us in our negotiations with Ve- 
rona. and he also has us winning. 

There are six teams in the league, and 
three of them play their home games in 
the same stadium in Caracas. So none of 
our trips are too. too. long, not Boslon- 
to-Anaheim long, anyway. 

Wc travel to and from the various 
cities in taxis paid for by the club, but 
the way they drive down here I'd rather 
walk. Wc had one cab driver who lived 
on the horn and never gave anyone else 
a chance. He bumped pedestrians and 
bicycle riders off the road all the time, 
and when we complained he became 
very irritated. He reached into his pock- 
et. pulled out a switchblade knife, point- 
ed it at Dick Egan, who was riding up 
front, and said to him: ‘Tor you." 
The next time he went for the knife 
Mel Queen found a machete under the 
front scat and handed it to Egan, who 
drummed a tune on the dashboard w ith 
it the rest of the trip. 

This driver got so excited one day that 
he drove right through a toll booth, 
which is something you should never do 
in Vene/ucia because armed guards arc 


on duty at every booth. This day the 
guard had his machine gun ready to fire 
at us. but the driver jumped out of the 
cab. raised his hands and yelled; "Lo 
siemo mucho [I'm very sorry)." After 
that the rest of us were able to get off 
the door. 

Some of the players who started the 
season with us have already returned 
to the States. Dick Diet/ of the Giants 
left here after getting involved in a riot 
at the park in Marac.iy, Dietz, who was 
a leading hitter and best RBI man, 
couldn't catch one day because of an in- 
jury. We needed his bat in the lineup, 
so he was told to play left field. In the 
first inning he misjudged a fly ball and 
it cost us two runs, and when he ran in 
from the outfield the fans threw paper 
cups filled with icc at him. Later, in the 
top of the ninth, a ball hopped over his 
glove and two more runs scored. Dick 
really got showered with the hard stuff 
when he came back to the dugout that 
tinK. and he was so incensed that he 
tried to knock down some policemen 
and climb into the stands. Two days 
later he was on a plane heading for honve. 

Sivcially. things have been pretty slow, 
as you can imagine. When you take out 
a girl down here you also must take out 
herduena. The first date I had was with 
a girl named Chela: her mother, two sis- 
ters and a girl friend came along with us. 

There is a good 18-hole golf course 
outside the front door of our hotel, and 
wc always manage to get some l<K-al boys 
to caddie. They also make sure the igua- 
nas, absolutely the ugliest creatures I've 
ever seen, don't get us. These iguanas are 
every w here: one day Mel Queen saw one 
at the bottom of the swimming pool. 

Cm glad you're coming down. I think 
you'll like Venezuela for a week— though 
certainly no more. Sec you soon, and be 
prepared for anything. 

I thought I would be. but Caracas soon 
taught me better. On the day I armed, 
the headlines read: ham)a.s ot. 

RlstAs and tvtcRtiAtix si.sprsstos i>t 
ciARASiiAS. Even without a Berlitz re- 
fresher It was easy to translate the sto- 
ries; Communist terrorists had assassi- 
nated an army major and wounded an 
army general in sniper attacks, and Vene- 
zuela's President Raiil Leoni had sus- 
pended many of his country's constitu- 
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Venezuela cominued 


lional guaraiiiccs. ‘’Lei's gel oui of here 
no\v before (he whole city blows up." 
said Larry Clallin. the baseball writer for 
the Boston Hffonl Atwricem. 

Aflcr C'latlin left. I found my own way 
from the airport to Maracay on the 
iiiiiopiMd. I drove through dcnsnlown 
lookingfor the Hc'tel Maracay for almost 
half an hour before I stopped the car and 
tried to get directions. One man shook 
his head, another waved his arms, and 
another listened, looked and walked 
away. I tinally met a man w ho spoke hail- 
ing tlnglish. and he not only gave iw the 
proper directions to the hotel bill a casu- 
al warning. "Up the road." he said, 
"you see the National Ciuard. Go slow, 
or they shoot at your car. I already have 
live, six bullet holes in my car." 

The long road away from the city was 
darkened by the overhanging branches 
of the trees that line the din sidewalks. 
There was a military oflicers' club on 
the left, and on the right was the Na- 
tional Guard headquarters. I braked the 
car almost to a halt as I crept past. 

To the left, set well back from the 
highway at the base of a mountain, 
was the Hotel .Maracay. a strikingly 
modern building with four MPs stationed 
on the roof and a dozen more, none of 
whoni looked older than 17. standing 
around in the lobby. The sign at the re- 
ception desk said cheerfully. wn.roMt 
lo MARACAY, in several languages. 

I tried to reach Loiiborg in liis room 
but there was no answer, so I had him 
paged. "Sehor l.onborg probably on the 
golf course." said one of the clerks. He 
was. "Hurry up." he .said over the phone. 
"We’ll wail for you on the first tee." I 
dressed and went out to the cour.se. 
which is only a half-wedge shot from 
the hotel desk, and standing on the lee, 
clad only in bathing trunks, were Lon- 
borg. Pitchers George Culver and Tom 
Kelley of the Indians. Outfielder Adrian 
Ciarrett of the Brave.s' farm .system and 
Piicher-ouilielder Mel Queen of the 
Reds. "I see you made it alive." said Lon- 
borg. grinning. "Yeah." I said, "but it’ll 
take me six holes localm down. How can 
you guys play golf under these condi- 
tions?" I pointed lo the four MPs stand- 
ing on the hotel roof. "Oh. hell." said 
Queen, "this is nothing compared to 
what happened in 1963. One night in 
Caracas more than 200 .M I’s surrounded 
the ball park to protect the players dur- 
ing the riots, but the terrorists still blew 
up an auto showroom right across the 


street from the ball park. I was playing 
center field that night, but when I heard 
the explosion I beat our third baseman 
to the third-base dugoui. Actually, it’s 
pretty quiet around here now." 

Queen left to play bridge at the swim- 
ming pool w iih some of the other Ameri- 
cans stay ing at tiic Maracay. and the rest 
of us went out to play golf. When we fin- 
ished our round we vscni oxer lo kibitz 
the bridge game. Soon l.onborg replaced 
Queen at the table, and then Tom Kelley 
calmly announced that he had lo leave. 
He was going back lo jail. 

Jail? Yes. One day when Kelley had 
Iseen drix ing away from the hotel his car 
struck a woman pedestrian. It was ruled 
later that she had been intoxicated at 
the time of the accident, but Kelley was 
jailed because he xxould not sign a form 
that, in effccl. would have made him 
liable for all of the woman’s medical 
expenses. Kelley had lo get up exery 
morning at 5:.30 w ilh the other prisoners, 
but the police would parole him at 9 
o’clock so that he could get a decent 
breakfast and then go pitch, if it was 
his turn to. or play golf. At the end of 
the day he would go back lo jail. After 
he left Venezuela to go back to the 
States in January — the legal technicality 
was straightened out by then - Kelley 
said. "I wasdelinilciy scared. One Ameri- 
can told me that some guys haxe been in 
jail there 15 or 20 years because of minor 
auto accidents like the one I hud." 

The next night there was a game in the 
stadium at Maracay. which Los Tigres 
won 2-1 as Dick Egan pitched a one- 
hitter to beat Luis Tiani and Caracas. 
There should have been elation in t.os 
Tigres’ clubhouse, but instead there was 
a brawl. Carlos Pascuai. who was tilling 
in for Ermer as manager, claimed that 
Bob Burda had insulted him on the field, 
and he xxent after Burda in the dressing 
room. Egan, coming to Burda’s aid. hit 
Pascual on the jaw and Paseual grabbed 
a metal chair and tossed it at Egan. 
"Man alive," George Scott of the Red 
Sox said afterward. "I’m sort of trem- 
blin’. man. If that Egan ever ducked that 
chair’d hit me in the face. Ltn gcttiix’ 
out of here for good, man." Scott re- 
turned to the U.S. a xseek later. Exentu- 
ally Pascuai was led away, hut now Paul 
Casanova, the strong-armed young 
catcher of the Senators, entered the fight. 
"Dick." he said to Egan, pointing a fin- 
ger in the pitcher’s face, "you shouldn’t 
have done that." Egan admitted he xxas 


wrong, but suddenly the ivxo of them 
xxere kicking and punching and sxxearing 
at each other. They fought steadily for 
10 minutes, and when they were finally 
pried apart Ronnie Clark announced. 
"It's Egan 5-4-1 on a split decision." 

"Great scene, xxasn't it?" Lonborg 
asked aswe pushed through the crowd of 
about a thousand that milled outside 
Los Tigres* ciuhhouse. Spotting the rt>- 
liind form of f red die the Ereeloader. 
Lonborg called him aside and said stern- 
ly. "Listen. Freddie, you belter keep 
yxxur mx'uth shut about xxhat happened 
in there tonight." Freddie siuiicred a 
moment and ansxxcrcd. "Oh. you know 
me. f nexcr say anything." "VV'e do 
know you, that’s the problem." said 
Lonborg. 

The following Sunday 1-os Tigres xxere 
play ing at Valencia. Maracay and Valen- 
cia enjoy the type of rixalry that once 
existed between the Brot>klyn Dodgers 
and the Nexx \'ork Giants, and on this 
day more than 30 busloads of fans, as 
well as the Maracay Baja Marimba, ac- 
companied Los Tigres to Valencia. A 
baja marimba consists of about a dozen 
gaily dressed musicians and dancers who 
do sort of a calypsex throughout the 
game. Each team has its own baja ma- 
rimba. and there is a kind of contest to 
determine which one can make the most 
noise during a game. When a Maracay 
player does something, his baja marim- 
ba strikes up the tune Manuav. Mam- 
<iiy. aixd all the Maracay supporters 
more or less thumb their noses at the 
rival fans. And when Pancho. the bat 
boy- really bat man— for Los Tigres. 
beats the umpire and the other club’s 
bat man in the race to dust off home 
plate, the noise in the Maracay stands 
crescendoes to headache intensity. 

Lonborg pitched against Valencia that 
day. but he gave up four unearned 
runs in the first and three more un- 
earned runs in the seventh, and Cal 
Ermer. back on the job after his illness, 
removed him. 

After the game there were hiillfights 
back in Maracay. l.ilile native boys 
shoviled "miitii" at Lonborg as he sal in 
the bull arena, and other people turned 
lo stare at him throughout the fights. 
“Verona was on the radio, and he said 
something about my wanting lo leave." 
Jim cxpl.iined. "The pe<’ple aren’t too 
happy about it." The next day Lonborg 
tried again to meet with Verona, but the 
general manager evaded him. That night 


r 


wc drove to Caracas, where I. os 
Tillies were plasintj llie next da\, and 
later we stopped at the airport where 
Jim purchased a one-wav ticket to New 
^ ork. "ril pilch one more game, but 
I'm leaving liere nest Sundav no matter 
what lhe> sav.” ! onborg said. 

In Caracas the next ilay there were 
more incidents involving the terrorists 
and the Vene/iielan government, and 
that night at the ball park the .\merican 
players were tense. "Ah. they're always 
shooting someone in Caracas." said Car- 
los Pascual. "It'ssomethingyougct used 
to." lour white-helmeted MIN. armed 
w ith machine guns and pistols, were sta- 
tioned in the diigouts. and two hours 
before the game about 75 more Mi’s 
were in position throughoin the stands 
to secure the stadium against any pos- 
sible terrorist movements. The Central 
I niversitv owns the J5.0d0-seai stadium, 
which this night held less than 2.500. 
but it cannot afford to turn on the ball- 
park light.s until 15 minutes before game 
lime, and the darkness did not alleviate 
the tensK’n among the players. I miborg 
h’oked every w here for Verona, but again 
the general manager was not to be 
found. "Bobby Maduro. thecoordmator 
of I atin-.American baseball, called and 
told me that for my own good I should 
stay down here." said Lonborg. "He 
also said I'd have to pay a Sl.O(H) line 
if I leave." 

1 onborg had his ticket to New > ork. 
and he planned to use it. "ril just have 
to chase \eiona down in Maracay to- 
morrow and gel this all straightened 
out." he said as he left with the rest of 
the Maracay players. 1 was leaving for 
New 'i ork the next day, so I decided to 
stay downtown overnight rather than 
drive to a hotel out near the airport. 

'A call, you'd be cra/y to drive any- 
where tonight." said l.onborg. "They're 
hahie to shoot at anything." 

I did not sleep much that niglil. and 
the next day I was on a night back to 
New ^ork. hi'r a few days I wondered 
how l.onborg had made out. and when 
I could not reach him in Boston 1 
tluuighi. "They kept him down theic 
after all." 

I hen one night there was a phone call 
from San Luis Obispo. Calif. It was 
Lonborg. "Veali. I'm back." he said, 
■■rhey let mego, " He laughed. "It was 
all iiuiie an experience. But. you know, 
I don't think I'll ever go back there 
again. " end 
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adds 

the certainty 

of exposure accuracy ^ 

to the assurance of picture quality 


The Nikon F with Photomic T finder links the accuracy of thru-the-lens 
exposure control with the flawless performance of Nikkor optics. An 
unbeatable combination! Moreover, the Photomic T is interchangeable 
with other Nikon F finders, and is available separately for Nikon F cam- 
eras now in use. See your Nikon dealer for details, or write: 


NIKON INC. Garden City. N Y. I1S33. Subsidiary ol Ehrenicicb Photo-Dplical indusUKS. me (In Canada. Anjiophoip ltd.) 



andlLiofe 

say let's 
CAMPIIVG! 


there's nothi ng so enjfiyal'le as 
camiiiiig out. .Ami vviili Wi-nzi-l Tents and Sleep- 
ing Bags you get extra, features, extra quality 10 
assure you of added pleasure. So, let's go camp- 
ing . . . with Wenzel ! 

.-P'lt'rfca’s Lrading Line Since 2SS7 

Tents and Sleeping Bags 

H. WENZEL TENT&DUCK CO. > ST.LOUiS,MO. 



Her cargo is knowledge... 
new skills, new health, new hope 


HOPE is the gleaming white hospital ship 
which has brought knowledge, good health 
and good will to people on three continents. 
HOPE goes only when invited and where she 
is most needed. Today two dozen countries 
wait to see her sail into their ports. 

HOPE doctors and nurses have given their 
time and talent to train thousands of medical 
personnel, perform nearly nine thousand open 
ations, treat more than a hundred thousand 


and inoculate more than a million. HOPE pro- 
grams continue even after the ship departs. 

HOPE is afloat thanks to the generous indi- 
viduals and corporations of this country who 
have donated dollars and medical supplies 
because they believe in HOPE’S unique people- 
to-people program of self-help. 

HOPE is doctor, teacher, friend to the world. 
Will you help her sail— again and again? 
Project HOPE, Washington, D.C. 




Project HOPE, Washington, 1 

>.C. 20007 



who need her. 


NAmfi 




Please make checks payable to Project HOPE. All contributions are tax 
deductible. 
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275 Tire 

If it only saves your life once, it’s a bargain. 


Before we part with a Uniroyal 
Master size 8.25-14 tire, we expect you 
to part with $75 plus your old tire. 

That’s a lot of money for just one 
tire and frankly, you may wonder 
whether it's worth it. 

The answer is no. 

It’s not worth it— as long as you 


never have to burn up the road trying 
to get somewhere in a hurry. 

As long as you never have to drive 
on a treacherous, rain-slicked road. 

As long as you never have to smack 
into a pothole. 

And as long as you never drive down 

THE UNIROYAL MASTER 

Sizes other than 8.25-14 priced accordingly 


a road that has a nail lying on it. 

But if there’s even a slim chance you 
may run into these situations sometime 
in the next 40 or 50,000 miles, $75 isn’t 
such a high price at all. 

Not when you measure it 
against the much higher 
price you might have to pay. 



How do you know 
it’s Calvert Gin? 


Elementary, 
my dear Watson. 




It’s simple 
deduction. 

The drink is 
the American 
martini. 

It is devilishly 
dry. So dry in 
fact, that it is 

quite unlike any martini made with 
British gin. 

Ergo, Calvert Gin. The American gin 
made especially for the dry, dry, dry 
American martini. 

You see, Calvert agents gather exotic 
botanicals from the remote reaches of the 
world. To that, Calvert adds fresh, hand' 
cut lime peel for crispness and flavor. 

And we distill until every conceivable 
element of sweetness withers away. 

The result is gin 100% dry. 

And the taste should be easily 
recognizable to any seasoned 
martini man. 

Supersleuth or not. 


DISTILLED DRY GIN • DISTILLED FROM 100% AMERICAN GRAIN -90 PROOF • CALVERT OIST. C0„ N.Y.C. 


